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The Educational Screen 


Some Principles on the Use of Visual Methods in Higher Education 


HE first principle which it is 
desirable for us to keep in 
mind in discussing visual educa- 
tion, whether in higher institu- 
tions or in elementary or second- 
ary schools, is that visual educa- 
a limited specific 
This purpose is to sup- 


tion has and 
purpose. 
ply a portion of the concrete ex- 
perience which lies at the basis 
of abstract thought. 
ago I was expressing the opinion 


Some years 


that some subjects or some as- 
pects of subjects might better be 
taught by some other method 
than by visual instruction. My 
statement was challenged by a 
man who had had wide experi- 
ence as a writer of sub-titles for 
entertainment movies. I said that 
I thought there were some phas- 
es of mathematics which 
not susceptible 
presentation by visual 
When he pressed me for an illus- 
tration, I cited an example of one 
of the axioms of geometry, name- 
ly, “two things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other;” 
or “a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points.” 

“Oh,” he said, “axioms are an 


were 
to economical 
method. 


exception to the rule.” 

When one makes a 
study of any phase of education, 
he realizes that there are many 
exceptions to the rule that visual 
education or any kind of concrete 
experience exhausts all there is 
of education. It is not necessary 
to attempt to make this general 
point more emphatic for an audi- 
ence which has made a careful 
study of the problem. It is well 
to remind ourselves occasionally 
of the limitations of the field of 


thorough 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An address before 9%th 


annual meeting of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction. 
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visual education, however, since 
otherwise we are tempted to take 
in more territory than really be- 
longs to us. The field of visual 
education is the concrete; the 
field of language is the abstract. 
Neither is better than the other; 
neither is more important than 
the other. Each has its own place 
and each must be properly de- 
veloped in order that the other 
may be attended with the great- 
est success. 

An example will make clear the 
line between the concrete and the 
abstract. 
studying air pressure. 


Suppose that we are 
We may 
demonstrate the pressure of the 
atmosphere by means of the ba- 
rometer, or by the Magdeburg 
Hemispheres. We may also dem- 
onstrate by the use of an air 
the fact that 
compressed into a smaller space 


pump air can be 
and that it will occupy a larger 
space if the pressure is relieved. 
3ut suppose that we wish to de- 
termine more exactly the rela- 
tionship between the amount ot 
pressure to which a given quan- 
tity of air is subjected and the 
volume which is occupied by the 
In the first place, the for- 
mulation of the problem itself is 


air. 


not likely to take place 
through the use of language. It 
is by means of language that our 
attention is focused upon this 
particular relationship. In the 
next place, in order that there 
may be a quantitative determina- 


except 


tion, we must have the abstract 
symbols of mathematics. In or- 
der to establish the relationship, 
we measure the air and measure 
the amount of pressure which is 
exerted. The relationship which 


is then discovered may be ex- 


pressed both in language and in 


mathematical symbols. Boyle's 
law that the volume of a gas is 
inversely proportionate to the 
amount of pressure under which 
abstraction 


which is developed through the 


it is placed is an 


application of the symbols of 


mathematics and language to 


concrete experience. 


The concrete experience which 


is necessary to give abstract 


thought a_ solid foundation is 


partly visual and partly gained 
through the other senses. It is 
desirable that we should keep in 
mind particularly the importance 
of the 


movement, as 


senses of touch and of 


well as of vision. 
Vision itself is largely a represen- 
tative sense. Just as language 
concrete 


so vision, which is one type of 


represents experience, 


concrete experience, 
Such 


hardness, roughness 


represents 
other types. qualities as 
softness or 
or smoothness, heaviness or 
lightness, angularity and round- 
ness are apprehended through 
touch 


suggested or represented by vis- 


and movement and only 


ion. 


The second general point to be 
brought out is that the concrete 


is relative. What is concrete for 


one person is abstract for an- 


other; what is concrete at one 


time in a_person’s experience 


may be abstract at another time. 


This means that concreteness is 


an attribute of our experience 
rather than an attribute of the 
world outside our experience. 
There is not the hard and _ fast 


line between the concrete and the 


abstract which we sometimés 


draw. 
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This relativity of the concrete 
is illustrated in the development 
of the child in numbers or mathe- 
matics. In the early stages of the 
child’s school life, the arithmetic 
operations and the notion ot 
number itself are highly abstract. 
The child has to gain the notion 
of ditferent numbers by dealing 
He has to 
learn what the numbers four, five, 


with material objects. 


are by reference to ob 
He then has to 


six etc., 
jects themselves. 
learn what addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division are by 
seeing the objects put together, 
or divided from each other; or by 


seeing a succession of objects of 


the same number added, or by 
seeing them divided, etc. When 
the child comes to the high 


school period, he is faced with 
the much more abstract subject 
of algebra. When now he wishes 
to make an abstract formula in 
algebra concrete to himself, he 
substitutes numbers for the sym- 
the younger child 
material objects for 
Number, 


bols just as 
substituted 
numbers. which was 
abstract for the young child, has 
high 


become concrete for the 


school student. 
The practical application of 
this principle is that those as- 
pects of a subject which must be 
made concrete vary at different 
levels or stages in the individ 
ual’s intellectual development. 
Those things which are already 
familiar to the individual need not 
be presented concretely. His fa- 
miliarity with them will enable 
him to understand an abstract 
statement in which they are re- 
ferred to. Two men who are fa 
miliar with the processes of mak 
ing steel can discuss with perfect 
understanding various questions 
concerning it without any refer- 
ence to the detailed steps by 


which the process is carried 


on. lo a person untamiliar 
with the concrete nature of these 
such a dis- 


pre cesses, how ever, 


cussion would be quite incom- 
prehensible. In order to make 
the discussion clear to such a per- 
son, he would have to be shown 
the detailed steps of the process 
by taking him on a tour through 
a steel mill, or by giving him an 
adequate picture of it. 

While this principle seems to 
stated im 


be self-evident when 


this simple form, it is probable 
that we frequently overlook it. 
We violate 


ways; in the first place, we fail 


the principle in two 


to give concrete experience be- 
cause we assume that the indivi- 
dual is at the level where this ex- 
perience is familiar to him. On 
the other hand, we sometimes ply 
the student with concrete exper- 
ience which bores him because 
he is already familiar with at. The 
experienced teacher can probably 
gauge his presentation fairly well 
by watching the reactions of his 
students. If they appear bewil 
dered, he supplies more concrete 
illustrations. If, on the other 
hand, they appear bored, he pass- 
es on to the more advanced 
phases of the discussion. Our 


procedure would be more scien 
tific, however, if we made an ob- 
jective study of the needs of stu- 
dents at 


example, we might make an anal 


various stages. For 


ysis of the errors which students 
make and which indicate the ab- 
sence of that concrete experience 
necessary to understand the sub- 
ject. We might supplement such 
a study by the collection of re 
ports from students in which 
they indicated thx 


ject which were to them vague 


‘parts of a sub 


and indefinite. 
The requirements of highe 
education are 


requirements of 


different from the 


elementary or 
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even secondary education on an- 
other point also. While in the 
lower schools it may be desirable 
to use visual methods for the in- 
terest which they awaken.as well 
as for the concrete foundation 
for thought which they supply, in 
higher educaton we need pay less 
attention to the demands of in- 
terest. It is not so necessary, 
that is, to dress a subject up and 
make it interesting through the 
mode of presentation. We may 
depend more largely upon the in- 
tellectual interest which is inher- 
ent in the subject itself. The stu- 
dent has reached the point where 
he can sustain effort for a longer 
period in the pursuit of a merely 
intellectual interest. If the sub- 
ject is presented clearly and co- 
herently, the student may be re- 
lied upon to follow its presenta- 
tion. Those concrete experiences 
which are necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the subject must, 
of course, be provided, but it is 
not so necessary to go beyond 
this point and appeal to the inter- 
est in color, movement, and other 
because of 


sensory experiences 


their inherent attractiveness to 


the child. 

The application of the _ principles 
above outlined will be discussed in 
the second portion of Dr. Freeman’s ar- 
ticle to appear in our May issue. 
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The Educational Screen 


Practical Application of the Descriptive Caption in Visual Education 


OR the past several years, jt 
has been the custom of the 
teachers of the Grant School, Los 
Angeles, to give special thought 
to the improvement of instruction 
in some one phase of education. 
This, of course, in no way implies 
that the other subjects are to any 
degrée slighted. It merely means 
that the 
developing a plan of procedure 


teachers co-operate in 
for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in one subject to be followed 
over a given period of time; usu- 
ally one school year. 

The first project of this nature 
was attempted about five years 
ago. At this time it was decided 
to improve the instruction in 
How? 


a bit harder to bring up her mus- 


music. Each teacher try 
ic work? No. It was readily seen 
that such a plan would yield but 
meager results, if any. Conse- 
quently the teachers decided to 

such a 
them to 
make as scientific a. study of the 


organize themselves in 
manner as to permit 
improvement of instruction in 
music as possible. Together the 
teachers developed a simple but 
rather inclusive plan of procedure 
in which they felt that the in- 
would im- 
prove. this 
the teachers were brought more 
closely together 
they began to realize the benefits 
of real co-operative action and by 


the end of the school year were 


struction in music 


In following plan 


professionally ; 


completely sold on the idea of 


conducting co-operative school 
projects. 

During the next year the im- 
provement in reading instruc- 
tion was attempted; the next was 
then 


given over to arithmetic; 


followed moral education!, safety? 


R. E. POLLicu 


Principal of Grant School, Los Angeles 


and at the present time an exper- 


iment in classification and pro 
motion of elementary school chil- 
dren is under way. 

showed 


Each successive year 
improvement in the pupils’ mas- 
tery of the subjects especially 
studied, improvement in the gen- 
eral work of the school, and im- 
provement in the teachers’ tech- 
nique of making special studies. 
The project planned for each suc- 
cessive year was more inclusive 
than the preceding and called for 
participation of outside organiza- 
tions, and 


special departments, 


parents. The Parent-Teacher or- 


ganization has assisted in im- 
proving the educational activities 
to a degree hitherto beyond be 
lief. 

The children participate in the 
government of the school through 
their student organization, the 
Grant School Safety Committee. 
This committee is a purely demo 
cratic organization, patterned af 
ter the suggestions contained in 
the booklet \uto 
mobile Club of Southern Califor 


nia called. Safety. a School Project. 


issued by the 


Each room above Grade IVB 
elects representatives to the Safe 
ty Committee. The committee 


works in conjunction with a fac 
especially 
The Safe 


ty Committee meets once a week 


ulty adviser, who is 


trained for such work 


for the purpose of handling all 
matters involving safety, a chair 
man elected by the group being 
in charge. “Safety” is construed 
in its broadest sense and involves 
not only safety to life and lim) 
but safety to morals, time, mater- 

1—Pollich, R. E. “An Experiment in Moral 
Education.”’—-Elementary School Journal, May, 
— Safety, A School Project Course of 


Study in Safety Education. Automobile Club 
»f Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The 
Safety Com- 


ials, rights of others, etc. 
of the 
mittee is done through sub-com- 


actual work 
mittees and 
The 


their jurisdiction certain student 


safety patrolmen. 


sub-committees have under 


activities, such as playground 
duty, yard-cleaning, care of cafe- 
teria, hall duty, and traffic duty. 
The patrolmen have definite du- 
ties assigned to them either by 
the Safety Committee Chairman 
or by a sub-committee chairman. 
\ny directions, suggestions, or 
committee 


instructions from the 


intended for the children of the 
school are brought to the atten- 
means of 


Safe- 


iion of the children by 


mimeographed bulletins or 
who go 


ty Committee speakers 


from room to room with their 
messages. In addition to their 


committee assignments, the class- 
room representatives on the Safe- 


ty Committee are expected to 


keep the classrooms informed 
with regard to the work of the 
Safety Committee and to keep 
the Committee informed with re- 


gard to the wishes of the class- 


TOOMS, 


As previously stated, the pat- 


rons of the school are deeply in- 
terested in its activities. Through 
the efforts of the teachers in 
keeping the people of the com- 


munity in close touch with the 


work of the 


have developed a feeling that the 


school, the parents 


school is rendering a service Wor- 
thy of support. Close contact be- 
tween the school and the parents 
is maintained principally through 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

After the teachers have agreed 
on the particular phase of educa- 
tion to be studied, all persons and 


organizations to participate are 


) 
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interviewed and a definite pro 
gram of procedure is developed. 
This program includes every ac- 
tivity and suggestion that will 
tend to improve instruction in 
under 


that field of education 


study. Visual education enters 
largely into such a program. 

In developing projects such as 
those cited, every teacher is load- 
ed to capacity with work. Be 
sides the requirements of the 


course of study, every teacher 


has accepted as many more re 
quirements in agreeing to parti 
cipate in the project. This means 
a great amount of outside work 
in the preparation of special ma- 
terials, room projects, class pro 
jects, etc., etc. Wherever a 
teacher is fortunate enough to 
find materials arranged in some 
fashion that will meet certain of 
her needs she has thus saved time 
that may be given to other work. 

As pointed out, projects of the 
type conducted in Grant School 
depend largely on visual educa 
tion. The teachers realize this 
and make real use of visual 
aids. These teachers further real 
ize that visual education aids 
things besides 


\ny object 


consist of many 
the motion picture. 
that assists the teacher in trans- 
mitting a desired thought or ide 
to her pupils is a visual aid to 
that teacher. It may be a motion 
picture, it may be a flat picture, 


it may be a sea shell, it may be a 


glass slide, it may be a stillfilm, 
it may be a sand table, it may be 
a piece of glass or what not 
Therefore, the more “ready for 


use materials” educa 


possessing 
tional values that come into the 
hands of the busy teacher, the 
greater use she can make of her 
time. 
High 


been written by school adminis 


sounding articles have 


trations, going into great detail 


to explain how certain visual ma 


terial, through hours of work by 
the teacher, may be developed in- 
to real visual aids. For example, 
they tell how the teacher may 
glass slides in 


make real use of g 
teaching a given lesson, by first, 
going through hundreds of slides 
in order to make a suitable selec- 
tion; second, arranging the slides 
in the desired sequence; third, 
working out suitable captions or 
descriptive titles for each slide; 
fourth, transfering these captions 
on to glass for projection purpos- 
es (first, of course, the plain glass 
and means for writing on glass 
fifth, 


must be obtained); and 


finally teaching the lesson. 

Now, anyone who has_ had 
classroom experience knows that 
time does not permit such action 
on the part of the average teach- 
er. Why expect the teacher to go 

so much trouble when there is 

the market material already 
prepared to do just the thing 
called for? Pictures arranged in 
sequence that alternate with de- 
scriptive captions, covering prac- 
tically every subject in the cur- 
iculum may be obtained in the 


form of stillfilm rolls. Each roll 


contains .an iverage of fifteen 
pictures and fifteen descriptive 
captions arranged by educators 
tor the purpose of saving teach 
ers time 
T> ° 7 . 
But as pointed out by certain 


visual education writers, each 


teacher wishes to bring into play 
| 


her own personality and_ there- 


fore wishes to develop her own 


Does each teacher wish 


Capt ~ 
to develop her own captions? 
1ere is no more reason to be 


lieve that each teacher wishes to 
de) elop all of the descriptive cap 
] 


tions of projected pictures she 
vishes to use than there is to be 
lie { that each teacher wishes to 
ill of the text books she 

= More than that, all teach 

ers are not capable of developing 
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captions of as high an education- 
al level as are those persons who 
specialize in this field. Then 
again, the caption is merely a de- 
scriptive title to the picture and 
should in no way interfere with a 
teacher’s personality or indivi- 
duality ; just the contrary. 

It is a simple matter for an ad- 
mfnistrator to lay out detailed 
plans for teaching a given subject 
and for developing the materials 
essential thereto. It is another 
matter for the teacher to find the 
time within which to follow the 
plans of the various experts in 
the different educational fields 
and at the same time meet the re- 
quirements of the course of study. 
With the increasing demands on 
the teachers’ time it should be 
the job of the expert to assist the 
téacher to secure results in as 
simple a manner as possible. The 
busy teacher welcomes time sav- 
ing devices in the visual as eag- 
erly as in any other department 
of education. 

The teachers of Grant School 
are more and more realizing the 
Each 
year they develop new ideas, new 
methods and new materials. Stull, 


value of visual education. 


they make use of all available 
materials that are suitably ar- 
ranged for classroom work in 
preference to giving time and ef- 
fort to developing for themselves 
in a round-about manner these 
same materials. For example, 
they find that the flat picture, the 
motion picture and the stereo- 
graph each has a distinct place in 
their work; but they believe the 
projected still picture to be the 
best single visual aid. They are 
their 
that projected still pictures, ar- 


unanimous in conclusion 
ranged in sequence, each picture 
preceded by a descriptive cap- 
tion, such as the stillfilm roll, is 
by far the most practical single 
visual aid obtainable. 
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The Excursion Project 


F. F. GAITHER 
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Assistant Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma 


N excursion project is any 
l \ type of project that lends it- 


self to investigation, experimen- , 


tation, exploration and the gain- 
ing of knowledge by first-hand 
contact with life, the individudl’s 
environment and the world at 
large. As the word excursion im- 
plies, it means going and seeing 
the thing, collecting data, etc., by 
an actual visit. It also implies 
an examination and study of all 
kinds of pictures and exhibits on 
the topic under 
The more of these things we can 
do, the more successful the study 
will be. 

The distinguishing feature ot 
an excursion purpose, then, is the 
learning of some fact or truth by 
experimentation, investigation, or 
exploration. Its fruitfulness may 
be characterized by the amount 
of experimentation, exploration 
and investigation it will admit of, 
on the part of the individual or 
group. It is very broad in its 
range, touching such fields as 
natural sciences, geography, com- 
munity civics, physical geogra- 
phy, history, literatures and even 
some phases of mathematics. In 
brief parts of the excursion, ac- 
tivity could be used to good ad- 
vantage in_ practically 
phase of the curriculum. 

In pursuing an excursion ac- 
tivity it is advisable to do the fol- 
lowing things: (1) Read and dis- 


consideration. 


every 


cuss all available literature and 
Make a 
list of questions on points not 


reference material. (2) 


answered by the reading and dis- 
cussions. (3) Visit the subject 
under consideration with a view 
of answering the questions. (4) 
Return to the classroom, discuss 
the visit and answer questions in 
light of the visit. 


Accepting the point that the in- 
dividual learns best when pursu- 
ing his own purposes, an excur- 
sion project to be successful must 
be dominated by child or group 
purpose. In order to secure child 
purpose it is necessary to have an 
environment conducive to the ex- 
cursion nature. A stimulating en- 
vironment is necessary to arouse 
the invididual’s interest in excur- 
sion activities. Reading, inves- 
tigation and discussion are very 
important in guiding child pur- 
pose—reading in order to be able 
to discuss intelligently the cho- 
sen purpose, investigation to dis- 
cover the most worthy or most 
fruitful excursion purpose and 
discussion in order to sell the 
purpose to the group as well as 
get the group point of view. 

Reading, discussion, and inves- 
tigation will also help in the 
planning of an excursion project 
which involves many problems, 
such as: how to go, when to go, 
who shall go, what is to be done 
on the excursion, how ‘long will 
it last, how will it be financed, 
and many other questions of a 
similar nature. To intelligently 
answer these questions requires 
considerable investigation, read- 
ing and discussion. One sugges- 
tive procedure in planning an 


excursion project is as follows: 


1. Determine the basic purpose 
of the excursion 


2. Decide how to go 

3. Decide when to go 

4. Make a list of things to look 
for, questions to be an- 
swered and problems to be 
solved. 

5. Decide what will be done on 
the trip such as getting in- 
formation and visiting 
sources of information. 

6. Decide on the means of col- 


lecting information for the 
solution of the problem. 


As the plan is formulated and 
accepted by the group it is a 
good thing to make some perma- 
nent record of it. This can be 
done either by mimeographing or 
having each child put it into his 
notebook. The latter is probably 
the quickest method and also 
serves the purpose of keeping the 
child’s interest focused on the 
problem of making a plan that 
can be successfully carried out. 
‘Lhe plan should contain provi- 
sion for everything the group 
deems it will be necessary to do 
in order successfully to solve the 
It should be 


used as the guide in the group 


excursion activity. 
study. The teacher should see 
to it that each child keeps a copy 
of the plan for these reasons: (1) 
it aids in keeping the problem un- 
der consideration constantly be- 
fore the child; (2) it may help in 
lines of 


training thought and 


making daily preparation; (3) 
the plan is a good starting point 
and basis of judging the finished 


Without 


the plan in the judging step there 


problem. considering 
is no way of knowing whether we 
have been’ successful or not. 
Without it the teacher cannot in- 
telligently guide the children in 
the pursuit of their activity. 

In carrying out an excursion 
activity those things called for in 
the plan should be done very 
much in the order called for. In 
most instances an excursion ac- 
tivity will require some such pro- 
cedure as the following: (1) 
Reading of all available refer- 
ences. (2) Discussion of refer- 
ences read. (3) Actual investiga- 
tion when possible to verify opin- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Visual Instruction to be Featured 
at Geneva Meeting 

On the program of the World 
Federation of Education Associ- 
ations which meets in Geneva, 
Switzerland, this coming sum- 
mer (July 25-August 4) one eve 
ning’s general session—on Sat- 
urday, July 27th—will be devoted 
entirely to Visual Instruction. 

The World Federation of Edu 
cation Associations is an educa 
tional organization of interna 
tional scope, joining the educa- 
tional forces of the world through 
the leaders of all countries. That 
such a body recognizes the force 
of the cinema and visual educa- 
tion, is a fact of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. 
Photography with the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition 

The contribution of photo- 
graphy to present-day explora- 
tion is strikingly exemplified in 
the Byrd Expedition at present 
in the Antarctic. Of it the Photo 
Era Magazine says: 

The Byrd 
probably the best-equipped expedi 


Antarctic Expedition is 


tion, from a photographic standpoint 
that has ever sailed from any port 
When viewed from the standpoint of 
careful and thorough planning, as 
well as from the comprehensive pri 
gram of research in many varied 
fields which has been planned, the 
expedition is without parallel and, 
if it is only partially successful in 
major objectives, it will rank as 
great achievement. 

Since it is planned to explore th 
Antarctic continent as thoroughly as 
possible, chiefly by means of ait 


planes, aerial cameras of several 


types, together with huge stocks 

film and apparatus necessary for thc 
processing of this film, figure prom 
inently in the photographic equip 


ment The Pierce sextant camera, 
noticed in this department several 
months ago, will be used to deter- 
mine the exact geographical position 
of locations on the Antarctic conti- 
nent 

Attached to the expedition are two 
Paramount news-reel men, with a 
battery of motion picture cameras cf 
various types, a number of which 
have been re-designed for service in 
sub-zero temperatures. These men 
will keep a pictorial record of the 
expedition and will film any features 

occurrences of scientific import 
ur \ complete laboratory for de 


ping and printing these films has 
been taken along 

The various spec ialists connected 
with the expedition all have cameras 
and photographic equipment selected 
with a view to the requirements ol 
their own particular field, and the 
geologists and other experts plan to 
keep a complete photographic record 
of their investigations. 

Practically every member of th 
expedition has a camera, and is being 
assisted in using it to the best ad 
vantage. 


New Data from the 
Antarctic 


[In connection with the review 
vhich appeared in the THE Epu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN (March, 1929) 
describing the Map of the Ant- 
arctic, it will be of interest to our 
readers to learn that the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society is plan- 
ning to publish a new sheet of 
the American Quadrant of the 
map, on which Graham Land ap- 
pears, in order to show the 
changes that have been made in 
the map as a result of the flights 
of Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins. 
This new sheet will be distribu- 
ted to all who have bought copies 
of the map without extra charge. 





High Frequency Camera Invented 
In Germany 

A photographic invention by 
Professor Crantz of the Berlin 
Technical High School, by which 
it is possible to take up to 5,000 
pictures per second instead of the 
present 300 by cinematography 
is creating great interest in pho- 
tographic circles abroad. Anal- 
yses of explosions can now be 
made by the Cranz device. 

It is expected also to be invalu- 
able for tests during the con- 
struction of airplanes; for hereto- 
fore the difficulty with photo- 
graphic tests has been that the old 
systems failed to take a sufficient 
number of pictures in the short- 
est space of time to permit of, 
for instance, accurate compari- 
sons with every movement of 
flying birds. It is said the new 
method has already shown up de- 
fects in the building of certain 
types of airplanes. 

Muybridge Celebration at 
Stanford 

Stanford University is making 
preparations for the Stanford- 
Muyoridge Memorial exercises to 
be held May 8th on the univer- 
sity campus. 

The event will be one of the 
most outstanding celebrations 
ever held at the school and will 
be attended by many notables. 

Edward Muybridge, scientist, 
who photographed the first ani- 
mal in action, was in charge of 
photographic studio which was 
erected on one of the founders 
race tracks in Palo Alto. During 
this celebration photographs, 
which were taken over 50 years 
ago, will be on display. 
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A Children’s Theatre of the 
Movies 

Press reports of late have given 
considerable notice to the project 
under way in New York City to- 
ward establishing a movie house 
for children. The Christian Science 
Monitor states the plan thus. 

The scheme, sponsored by a group 
of prominent New York persons, is 
to capitalize the educational possi- 
bilities of instruction by motion pic- 
tures. Instruction in aviation, geol- 
ogy, zoology, astronomy, botany and 
anthropology will be given in the 
theatre, supplementing these courses 
in the schools. Travel pictures will 
be given; current events will be 
taught by a careful selection from the 
best news reels, while an introduc- 
tion into the best literature will be 
given by approved screen versions of 
important literary works. 

The movement, it was said, will 
also include the showing of the best 
amateur and experimental motion 
picture work in Europe and America 

The new children’s movie theatre 
will be built on a site already selected 
in Fifty-third Street, near Lexington 
Avenue. 


The “Talkies” are Rejuvenating 
Eastern Studios 


What the “talkies” are doing 
to the movies has been the sub- 
ject of endless discussion pro and 
con. One interesting result of 
their vogue is the new lease on 
life which has been evidenced in 
New York’s' motion picture 
studios. Once abandoned or near- 
ly so, the eastern studios have 
been re-outfitted at an expense 
of millions. 

The reason, oddly enough, can 
be found on the legitimate stage. 
When the motion picture busi- 
ness found its voice, the produc- 
ers took it for granted that all 
that was necessary was to offer 
contracts to the actors who could 
both talk and act, and that they 
would take the next train for 
California, but they didn’t. 

The majority of the New York 
studios are busy making what 
the industry knows as “shorts,” 


which supplement the regular 
features. Well known actors and 
entertainers are used for most of 
them, presenting short mono- 
logues, a song or two or an in- 
strumental bit. Several of the 
New York studios, however, are 
of full 


engaged in the making 


length feature pictures. 
Films as Good-Will 
Emissaries 

Missions of good-will are quite 
in the spirit of the day, as evi- 
dence such expeditions as those 
of Col. Lindbergh and President 
Hoover. Now the 
their turn, as reported in Movie 
Makers, which is authority for the 


films take 


statement that motion pictures of 
student life at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity will soon be shown in col- 
leges throughout Brazil, under 
the auspices of the “Committee 
on Friendly 
Foreign Students.” 


Relations Among 
These films 
were taken by the Alumni Coun- 
cil of Wesleyan to acquaint stu- 
dents in other universities with 
the activities of that 
Shots 
fraternity houses, the 


college. 


include campus _ scenes, 
teaching 
and student bodies, class reun- 
football 


games and various other facts of 


ions, commencement, 


college life. 

This sort of film is expected to 
do much to promote friendliness 
toward our 


among foreigners 


educational institutions and the 
American people in general. 
Filming to Expedite 
Legislation 

A practical application of the 
visual idea to a legislative prob- 
lem has recently been worked 
out with great success in Ohio by 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Super- 
visor of Visual Instruction. As 
recounted in DeVry Movie News, 
Mr. Aughinbaugh tells the story 
of the project: 
“One day the Clerk of the Ohio 


Representatives, Captain Maynard, 


The Educational Screen 


was thinking over ways and means 
of helping the House to expedite its 
business. He knew that what usually 
held up the work was the need of 
traveling over the state to inspect 
various institutions for which appro- 
asked. Was there 
some way to lessen such travel? He 


priations were 


knew of none. Then he thought of 
having someone lecture on the in- 
stitutions—that is, perhaps, the var- 
ious superintendents, but that did not 
quite suit. 


“Then came the idea of having a 
motion picture made. He called in 
one of his clerks and talked the mat- 
ter over. The clerk said he thought 
the cost would run to several thous- 
and dollars. Then he chanced to 
think of seeing some pictures of a 
coal strike used by the Adjutant 
General’s Office and he said he 
would find out who made them. At 
the General’s office he was told that 
the Ohio Coal Strike pictures had 
been made for the General by the 
State Department of Education. The 
clerk then went to the latter office. 
Here he was told that the picture 
work was in the hands of the Super- 
visor of Visual Instruction. 


“T stated that I had only a_ small 
automatic camera and no lights, but 
that 1 would do my best. Time was 
limited as the House went into ses- 
sion the first of the year, and it was 
after Christmas when I was put on 
the job. But I went to work, handi- 
capped by the Holiday season, zero 
weather, poor sunlight, cloudy skies, 
“flu” epidemic, 200 feet per institu- 
tion, no artificial lights and no tri 
pod. 

“T traveled via auto over 3500 miles 
to take the pictures and in spite of 
all the drawbacks lost but 75 feet of 
film, or less, in shooting the 4,000 
feet. Both interiors 


were made. 


exteriors and 
Many shots were madc 
from the tops of water towers in bit 
ter cold weather and high winds. 
Once I was nearly blown overboard, 
camera and all. Twenty institutions 
in all were pictured. The picture will 
save the Legislature many thousands 
of dollars formerly expended on com 
mittee junkets and at the same time 
bring the needs of the institutions 
concretely before all the members of 
the Legislature. Formerly only a few 
committees saw the institutions and 


heard their requests.” 
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Course in Picture Appreciation at 
University of Southern California 


Recognizing the influence of 


the screen story and the photo 
drama as important in the cul 
tural development of the country, 
and believing that photoplays 
should be considered in any seri 
ous historical and scientific study 
of art and sociology, the Univer 
sity of Southern California has 
pictures “college 


given motion 


standing.” 


Listed in the 1929 Spring se 
mester schedule, along with uni 
versity courses in literature, lan 
guages, Latin and law, is'a new 
course in Appreciation of the 
Photoplay, 


courses in philosophy and physi 


bulletined between 


cal education. 


The Academy of Motion Pic 
ture Arts and Sciences of Holly- 
wood, which unites in one body 
all branches of motion picture 
production, has joined hands 
with the university of Southern 
California in providing this new 
college course, which deals with 
the photoplay as an art form and 
as a social institution. The Acad- 
emy has since its establishment 
in 1927 been actuated by an avow- 
ed desire to further develop the 
photoplay in art and social util- 
ity, and the University soon after 
announced that it would offer the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Cinematography. 

Early history of the photoplay, 
scientific foundation, its growth 
and development, the silent pho- 
toplay, the modern photoplay 
with sound and voice, the story, 
the actor’s art, pictorial beauty, 
principles of criticism, social util 
ity of the photoplay, its relation 
to the aesthetic culture of the 
world, and the future of the 
photoplay are specific topics to 


be covered. 


Camera to Act as 
Smoke Observer 

A report from St. Louis, as 
published in the Cristian Science 
Monitor, announces that the mo- 
tion picture camera will soon be 
put to work to combat the smoke 
nuisance in that city. 

Set on rooftops high above the 
city streets, it will be focused to 
record the behavior of smoke- 
stacks. 

An electrical timing device, 
similar to that used in photo- 
graphing the growth of plants, 
will allow for one to four expos- 
ures a minute. 

Not only will one inspector 
thus be able to do the work of 
several in checking up on smoke 
nuisances, but the film record 
would be admissible in court as 
evidence in -prosecutions under 
would be admissible in court as 
Visual Instruction Association 
Issues Bulletin 

Volume 1, Number 1, of the 
Bulletin of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Association has reached THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, A revision 
of the organization has been ac- 
complished and an _ Advisory 


Council announced, whose per- 
sonnel includes a number of lead- 
ers in educational, social and civ- 
ic fields. 

Among the notes in the Bulle- 
tin is an item reprinted from the 
annual budget report of the New 


York City Board of Education. 


‘In conformity with the heretofor« 
innounced conviction of the Com 
littee that visual instruction holds 

mis¢ f creatl improving the 
ualit ind scope f instruction in the 

Is. the provisi¢ n for this pur 
has been increased from $40,000 


$50.000 with the understanding 


that this sum is to be spent for rental 
s and repairs to present equip 
ent and not for purchase of films 
rachines and with the further 
understanding that the extra allow 
bi spent n providing sery 
v locatiot d not to it 

ease service n p ent schools. 
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Foreign Notes 


Two Films of Great Import- 
ance 


OsSWELL BLAKESTON 


here are two new French films 
of exceptional importance; 
they cannot be seen in London, 
and film-lovers have been com- 
pelled to make a pilgrimage to 
Paris. I say “exceptional,” think- 
ing of the general run of indiffer- 
ent French productions. 
Directed by Carl Dryer, Jeanne 
D'Arc is an overwhelming emo- 
tional experience. The sensation 
of persecution is so intense that 
the spectator feels by the last reel 
that 4e is being persecuted, not 
Joan of Arc. Every ounce of har- 
rowing sentiment has _ been 
wrung from each situation; and 
every close-up of Joan herself, 
played brilliantly by Falconetti, 
shows her in tears. It is now 
general knowledge that Dryer in- 
sisted on taking realism to its 
limits (artists had to sacrifice 
their hair, and not a vestige of 
make-up was allowed); that the 
entire film was shot against 
backgrounds (for years 
they had told us that this was 
impossible) ; that Dryer employ- 
ed a new technique, telling his 
story in close-ups to get the psy- 
chological effect of claustrophob- 
ia. The film is 


white 


unique; like 
Potemkin it can never be repeat- 
ed; it is moreover magnificent, 
but because of its intense spiritu- 
al nature it is doubtful whether it 
would be a commercial success 
in all countries. 

Le Chapeau de Paille D'Italie is 
directed by one of the 
promising of the young French 
directors, Rene Clair. It is a per- 
iod picture of a wedding in a little 
village, and the types are mer- 


most 


(Concluded on page 121) 
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The North American Review 
(February 25th) “The Vanish- 
ing Fiddler,” subtitled “The 
Aftermath of the Talkies,” by 
Maurice Mermey, is a sane and 
clearly argued presentation of 
the case of Musician vs. Ma- 
chine-made Music. As the author 
states, the orchestra of the aver- 
age cinema palace has been the 
pivotal entertainment essential, 
even to the adequate embellish- 
ment of the feature film itself. 
Now, with the advent of record- 
ed music, the equipment of an 
alarming percentage of film 
houses for sound production, 
and with such subtle warning as 
the special defense fund raised 
in Mr. Weber’s federation by in- 
crease in the dues, the future of 
the musician looks black indeed. 
The author points out that, con- 
trary to the expert opinion of 
many music theorists, this situa- 
tion will not dull real music ap- 
preciation, nor exterminate the 
real artist. Rather, he feels that 
with one orchestra furnishing 
the music for thousands of films, 
and the total of highly paid 
musicians dwindling thereby to 
a tiny number, competition will 
swell proportionately, and only 
the very best of the best can sur- 
vive in the orchestras of the 
world. But, as far as_ those 
hundreds of smugly fixed and 
highly paid “disappointed virtu- 
osos,” now employed by the 
hundreds of film palaces, the 
day is not far distant, when they 
must take up another instru- 
ment for livelihood. Just as the 
oldtime telegrapher, with the 


advent of the telegraph printer, 
sought other employment, so the 
“vanishing fiddler” will go his 
way on some other road. 

Vanity Fair (February) 
“George Bancroft—The New 
Machiavelli” comments _ tersely 
under a full page picture of that 
gentleman, upon the change in 
style in movie heroes. Mr. Ban- 
croft as the Nietzschean super- 
man, slight adapted, is generally 
an anti-social Gargantua, two 
parts wicked and two parts noble 
but always glamourously amor- 
al. He was once, as they say 
in the citadel of cinema, merely 
a stage actor, having appeared 
in a pair of dramas and a number 
of musical shows... Now, how- 
ever, he is only happy when 
strangling Baclanova, fighting 
off the police  single-handed, 
staging a jail-break or perform- 
ing assorted debonair feats of 
rowdyism. 

In this same issue we find this 
interesting account of the French 
version of “The martyr of Rou- 
en-Falconetti.” 

Stark realism and _ simplicity 
are the outstanding features of 
the latest dramatization of the 
career of Joan of Arc, a film 


made in France by Carl Dreyer, 
onthe very scene of the trial and 
martyrdom of the peasant girl of 
Domremy. It is very different 
Joan that M. Dreyer pictures, 
not the sainted figure of the tra- 
ditional story, nor the straight- 
forward pert lass of Mr. Shaw’s 
invention, but a simple figure of 
a Norman paysanne, tortured by 
her faith, sorely tempted to re- 
nounce it, suffering from rather 
than glorified by her tragedy. 


The technique of the film is as 
iconoclastic as its interpretation 
of the heroine. It is plastic in 
design, almost static, consisting 
for the most part of a series of 
telling close-ups. It concerns 
itself only with the trial and 
death of Joan—the bare outline 
of her final days—and it is played 
and directed with a minimum of 
accent and emphasis. The ac- 
tors were carefully chosen for 
type—with the exception of la 
Falconetti, they are of the 
Comedie-Francaise — and _ they 
use no make-up or other artifice 
of the screen trade. In this is 
the strength of the film: its un- 
adorned realism, its achievement 
of effect and climax through the 
power of the story and _ not 
through the expensive and dis- 
tracting embellishments of 
castles, armies and_ seething 
mob scenes. 


Collier’s (February 23) 
“Photo Static,” by Rob 
Wagner, presents some very 


well put facts to prove that the 
talkies are confusing movieland. 
Just what the ultimate outcome 
is to be is still a matter of wild 
conjecture. It would seem, how- 
ever, that all new changes bring 
chaos. Sound technique is bound 
to improve exactly as all techni- 
cal inventions improve in these 
days of mechanical genius. As 
this becomes apparent and as the 
definite status of sound produc- 
tions is fixed, all the attending 
readjustments will be affected, 
no matter how alarming the 
situation may seem at the 
present time. 


The American Magazine (Feb- 
ruary) “What I Don't Like 
About the Movies” is a regular 
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monthly feature of this publica- 
tion, carrying from two to four 
letters properly 
under such a caption. Occasion- 


appearing 


ally these letters sound old key 
notes of objection, time worn 
and trite, but smfortunately as 
apt as ever. The long preamble 
of listed authors, directors and 
technicians is still an eyesore 
to the movie public. Is this not 
too bad? Will the time come 
when the public is as interested 
in those back of the production 
as in the cast itself, and can 
standardize its preferences for 
this or that title 
this or that editor and director, 
as it does for its preferred stars? 
Or will the pleasure seeking au- 
dience never become, as well, a 
scholarly audience? 


writer, 


The ever present close-up is 
commented upon and justly so. 
We still have too many of them, 
although the 
much lower than once. 

The third letter of this month 
refers to that thorn in the side, 


percentage runs 


the false tone of films, over a 
long stretch of time. 

Smoking, drinking, dissipation 
and excess of all kinds are com- 
mon in many of these pictures. 
Almost invariably the romance 
is of the “love at first sight” 
variety. 

The movie people’s defense is 
that they are “picturing life.” As 
long as just one picture is up for 
discussion, this argument will 
hold. Anyone will admit that all 
these unsavory elements actual- 
ly exist; therefore, that one par- 
ticular picture cannot be called 
inaccurate. But when 
true-to-life picture of this type is 
turned out, and another, and still 
others, every one of them true 
to life, until they greatly out 
number pictures of normal con- 
duct, it becomes quite evident 
that the generat effect is not at 
all “true to life.” 

There are only two possible 
remedies. Dispel the fallacy that 


another 


the pictures are true to life. Let 
everybody who goes to the pic- 
tures understand that the pro- 
duction companies are over-em- 
phasizing the sensational, merely 
for purposes of drawing a crowd. 

Or else let the wholesome side 
of life be shown in a reasonably 
correct proportion. 

The New York Times (Feb- 
ruary 2) In the report of the fifth 
annual motion-picture confer- 
ence of the National Board of 
Review, certain statements made 
by Mrs. Howard S. Gans, Pres- 
ident of the Child Study Associ- 
ation of America, are most un- 
fortunate. True, the _ reporter 
may have misunderstood or may 
be quoting in part much that was 
said in a better whole, but for 
our purposes, the damage seems 
to have been done when the 
printed column reaches the read- 
ers’ eyes. The speaker suggest- 
ed that it was not “practicable” 
to separate children’s films from 
the pictures for adults and that 
motion pictures for adults that 
adequately tell the story of life 
make good films for children. 
Pictures should not falsify life 
essentially for children, for fic- 
tion should not violate fact, but 
should illustrate it. 

Films for children have tre- 
mendous educational value, she 
declared, and if they portray life 
in contradiction to the facts of 
existence they can have a harm- 
ful influence on the child’s mind. 

Just as these words stand they 
seem to.imply that the enthusi- 
asts for children’s films, as such, 
and children’s matinees, have had 
falsified films in mind. No one 
has ever wanted to misrepresent 
the facts of life to children, but 
one must recognize that 
children’s facts of life, children’s 


surely 


range of interests, differ from the 
adult’s range. One might as well 
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claim that there is no difference 
between child and adult. 


The day must come when the 
many productions suitable for 
theatre of the adult, despite many, 
both child and adult, must pro- 
vide children’s programs of chil- 
dren’s interests, and at hours for 
child consumption. 


Mrs. Edmund Cahill at this 
same meeting presented the al- 
luring possibilities of the sound 
film for cultural development in 
music. Also, Dr. Eugene C. 
Givney, Director of Extension 
Activities for the Board of Edu- 
cation, indicated the limitless 
value of visual aid in school sub- 
jects since the equipment of the 
schools with portable machines. 


Liberty (February 2) “Mother 
Still Knows Best,” by Elsie 
Janis, is a severe criticism 
of Edna Ferber for using her 
childhood in the film under the 
the similar title. Editorial com- 
ment is futile, for the case can 
be argued as well one way as 
the other. Discussion of, and 
objective use of, one’s own life- 
periods in the interests of art and 
science is a matter of individual 
opinion. The film, however 
autobiographical, so to speak, 
offends no more, any more than 
the play or novel so “copied,” 
and after all, no creation of the 
imagination exists except inso- 
far as the mind creating takes 
experience and combines it afresh 
and in varying patterns. In 
short, there is nothing new, in 
the sense of pure imagination. 
Whatever the result, bizarre or 
apparently factual, the stuff is 
made from the creator’s exper- 
ience. The question of literally 
copy or hidden copy must always 
remain a matter of personal pre- 
ference. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANATOMY OF MOTION PICTURE 
ArT, by Eric Elliott. Riant Chat- 
eau Territet, Switzerland. Han- 
dled.in America by the Film Arts 
Guild, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 146 pages, paper 
bound. $2.50. 

This is a thoughtful discussion 
of the elements of motion picture 
art, analyzed and evaluted. The 
author’s aim has been to set down 
certain principles of this new art, 
which has grown more or less 
haphazardly, here and broad, de- 
pendent on isolated genius for its 
spasmodic advance and losing 
track overnight of technical ac- 
complishments worth perpetrat- 
ing, while it hangs tenaciously to 
others of lesser permanent value. 
“The cinema,” he says further, 
“has grown to vast proportions 
without due and systematic cata- 
loguing of its possessions. In 
the artistic field few attempts 
have been made to deal with the 
mass of material that has accum- 
ulated. What works of reference 
and treatise do exist are them- 
selves in need of some systematic 
and central filing; recorded data 
pertaining to film art is not only 
sadly incomplete, but scattered 
all over the world.” 

Discussions of pictorial com- 
position, the beginning of photo- 
play technique, the camera as an 
instrument of expression, titles 
and closeups, the values of mo- 
tion, and principles of continuity 
make the several chapters of the 
book. To the motion picture tech- 
nician it will appeal as a thought- 
ful and stimulating discussion of 
his craft, and to the intelligent 
picture-goer it reveals and makes 
meaningful the mechanics and de- 
vices by which effects are secured, 
and should leave him with a keen- 
er appreciation of the elements of 


technique forming the basis of the 

new art of the photoplay. 
TAKING THE Doctor's PULSE, by 

J. F. Montague, M. D. Published 


by J. B. Lippincott Company. 103 
pages. $1.00. 


In Dr. Montague’s stimulating 
little book are included two criti- 
cal essays,—the first, which gives 
its name to the volume, having 
appeared originally as an article 
in American Medicine, and the sec- 
ond, entitled “The Possibilities 
of Medical Movies,” based on an 
address delivered before the 1928 
Better Films Conference of the 
National Board of Review. They 
are combined and dedicated by 
author “to the most potent im- 
plement of modern education— 
the motion picture film.” 


Dr. Montague is one of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of 
the efficacy of motion pictures in 
medical and public health educa- 
tion. For the student in the medi- 
cal school the author sees in the 
motion picture film an instrument 
which will do much to lighten the 
burden of his education in the 
rudiments and fundamental scien- 
ces of his profession, shortening 
his clinical apprenticeship and 
leaving him free to round out his 
preparation by the actual prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery in 
hospitals. Educational material 
can, with the film, he declares, be 
reduced to a most mobile state— 
the dissection of the human body 
may be shown and re-shown in 
faithful detail; physiologic exper- 
iments can be demonstrated with 
economy of laboratory animal 
life; clinical cases can be accu- 
rately photographed and_ such 
records accumulated and widely 
distributed; the most rapid pro- 
cesses of growth and motion may 
be reduced to a speed suitable to 
observation; the slowest growth 
of an embryo may be speeded up 
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so as to be observable in a few 
minutes; the observation of sur- 
gical work clearly photographed 
and presented on the screen can 
be made immensely more vivid 
than it is at present from a chair 
in an amphitheatre. 

For the public, Dr. Montague 
stresses the importance of the 
film not only indirectly because 
“public health varies in direct 
proportion to the knowledge and 
skill of the medical profession,” 
but directly “as a means by which 
public health instruction may be 
quickly, persistently, and most 
effectively distributed.” 


WorK: 


Swain and 


PUBLICITY FOR SOCIAL 


Routzahn, Mary 
Evart G.; Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1928. This book discusses 
the problem of publicity in a 
field having to do with human 
betterment and confines itself to 
that publicity 
adults. An excellent and_ thor- 


addressed to 


ough course of training, so to 
speak, is found in its pages. Pub- 
licity in a field of this sort must 
be aggressive and, at the same 
time, extremely tactful, for it 
often confronts folkways and 
prejudices so much a part of the 
individual that he is unaware of 
them as such and when jolted 
into consciousness pertaining to 
them feels affronted. The 
authors seems to have presented 
every conceivable angle of the 


problems involved. 


THE EARTH AND Its PEOPLE—a 
series of four volumes in elementary 
geography, by Wallace W. Atwood 
and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Cc ympany. 

Book One—Home LIFE IN Far- 
Away LANDs (166 pages; 96 cents) 
is an introduction to geography, tak- 
ing pupils on a series of journeys to 
the homes of children in different 
lands. In making these imaginary 
journeys, not only is the foundation 


(Concluded on page 123) 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for April 


[145] THE IRON MASK 
(United Artists) 


In The Iron Mask, Douglas Fair- 
banks has gathered some old friends 
about him and stepped back into 
what must surely be his favorite role. 
Swords click, horses’ hoofs clatter, and 
D’Artagnan and his three immortals 
ride once more for the gloty of 
France. If there is anything more 
pulse-stirring than to see Douglas 
Fairbanks leap to saddle and gallop 
away, it is to watch him wield a 
sword; and thanks to the impetuous 
heroism of D’Artagnan, here is ample 
opportunity to watch him do both. 

The mystery of an unacknowledged 
twin son of Louis XIII, the identity 
of the man in the iron mask, and a 
plot against the real Louis XIV 
furnish motives for the further deeds 
of Athos, 
D' Artagnan. 
play leap frog with true Fairbanksian 
In all the 


Porthos, Aramis, and 


Certain historical facts 


agility. But who cares? 
gorgeous tapestry that unrolls before 
one’s eyes, there is only one somber 


Twenty years after, the 


thread. 
musketeers strut as valiantly as ever, 
grin as carelessly, draw their swords 
as eagerly; but there is something 
pathetic, withal, in their cocksureness 
It is very sad to see people grow old 


Of Mr. _ Fairbanks’ 


there is only this to be said: it is 


pe rfrormance, 


real; he lives his part with an en- 
viable zest. In a poetic prologue and 
interlude, his voice is heard for the 
first time on the screen. Remaining 
a part of the picture, he becomes a 
part of the audience, reviving in some 
measure the office of the Greek 
chorus. 


Leon Bary as the classic Athos, 


Nigel de Brulier as Richelieu, Lon 
Poff as Father Joseph, and Marguerite 
de la Motte as Constance pick up their 
old roles where they left them. Rolfe 
Sedan as Louis XIII, Belle Bennett 
as the Queen, Ulrich Haupt as de 
Rochefort, and Dorothy Revier as 
Milady de Winter are mew faces. 
William Bakewell in the double role 
of the real Louis and his plotting twin, 
is remarkably fine in both. Gino 
Corrado as Aramis and Stanley J. 


Sandford as Porthos are equally in 





a musketeer’s paradise. Arm in arm, 
with sword points gleaming, they 
swagger off into a shadowy beyond in 
search of a greater adventure. (See 
Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[146] STARK MAD 
(Warner Brothers) 
The Warners believe in sound for 
sound’s sake, and therefore offer as 
much sound as they possibly can. In 
addition to the demoniac laughter of 


"a madman and the terrific barking of 
‘dogs, they provide the action with a 





The Cardinal drives a hard bargain with the Musketeers. 


picture 


I 
It is one of those pictures we can 


the spirit of the 


not beat to See end 


oft the 


We want to put 
inevitable catastrophe. But 
one by one the gallant three meet 
death in the performance of their 
duty, and at last D’Artagnan himself 
falls. The last adventure is finished. 
And then with a twinkle in his eye, 


Mr. Fairbanks reunites his heroes in 


full orchestral accompaniment. All 
this effectually drowns out the actors, 
and relieves the audience of the neces- 
sity of trying to figure out what they 
are saying. Things are a little too 
noisy to permit patrons to sleep com- 
fortably, but they may employ their 
time in a study of the theater decora- 
tions while waiting for the newsreel. 
(Sce Film Estimates for March.) 
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victim and reforms, as usual. 



































| For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent | Youth | Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) s Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
All At Sea (Dane-Arthur) (Met-/| Absurd | No No Fugitives (Madge Bellamy) (Fox) | Hardly Doubtful | No 
ro) Outlandish farce, with so much Hectic underworld story of caba- | 
absurdity and silliness as to be of ret dancer wrongly convicted of | 
no conceivable use for any purpose. murder—ten-year sentence—exile in- 
Poor Harmless | Better not stead—real murderer found, etc. 
Big Hop, The (Buck Jones) (Fox) 
. ides his horse so 
Sek conte, whe ~ be 2 . Ghost Talks, The (Helen Twelve- | Feeble Doubtful No 
well, here leaves it for an airplane | ; 
. 3 trees) (Fox) Feeble effort to thrill, 
—in a far-fetched story. Poor at- 4 . 
t + of thriller | scare and amuse with stock devices 
Bette Kite eT. of haunted house, sheeted figures, 
oe frigh roes, etc. 
Behind Closed Doors (Virginia | Fair Good Harmless rightened neg etc 
Valli) (Columbia) Clean mystery a beyond 
story of plot to replace King on them Godless Girl, The (Marie Prevost) | Absurd Useless No 
throne of a mythical kingdom (Pathe) Lurid, overdone melodrama 
turned Republic. Some good act- about a school-girl-atheist, violently 
ing and real suspense. converted at the end of the film. 
Cecil B. DeMille thinks he is treat- 
«Chinatown Nights (Florence Vi-| Mediocre Unwhole- | No ing a “big subject” in a masterful 
dor) (Para.) Melodrama of Tong some way. The picture is mostly silly or 
Wars in Chinatown, with wealthy inane, when it means to be most 
society girl (Florence Vidor) fall- serious. (See Review No. 147.) 
ing in love and living with the 
“boss” (Wallace Beery). Waste of Hard Boiled (Sally O'Neill) (RKO) | cheap ee ne 
Florence Vidor. (See Review No. Another “sexy” story of gold-dig- 
152.) ging chorus girl, millionaire’s son— 
married and disinherited—then they 
Close Harmony (Nancy Carroll-| Very Good | Excellent | Good really fall in love and are forgiven. 
Buddy Rodgers) (Para.) One of the 
best—true comedy—weil acted and Hearts in Dixie (All-Negro) (Fox) | py ju. , 
= 9 . sual Good Good 
i talked”’—almost wholiy free from Unusual comedy drama, with all 
f offenses against good taste and com- colored cast, fine negro-singing, and 
| mon sense. It should dawn on the good acting and direction. 
: industry that Nancy Carroll is one 
of their greatest assets for worth- Hey Rube (Gertrude O!mstead) Hardly Peshans ow 
H while comedy. This film should (RKO) Carnival story with hero ) é oubtfu 
prove a great success and deserves running a gambling wheel, cheat- 
i it. ing the public and thereby almost 
i fs losing his future wife. 
; Devil’s Apple Tree (Dorothy Se-| Hardly No No 
' bastian) (Tiffany) South Sea melo- ae 
‘ : I Mask, The (Doug! Fair- _ ; 
drama, thoronghly sexy in charac- IB (U. A’) py. film, typical- Excellent Excellent Buea! ent 
: | . eo r ‘ not too 
j ter and purpose. Scenery beauti- ly “Fairbanks,” with wholesomely | exciting 
epos thrilling heroics, incessant action, . 
; ae, etary waar ye aa and much historical and _ esthetic 
Th Ruth Ch ton) } value in costumes, sets, and fine 
Dummy, e (Ru atterton) | Hardly |p photography. An_ extraordinary 
(Para.)Exciting and incredible mel- tw wings Doubtful achievement is the final scene which 
, amounts to a “happy ending” for a 
odrama—with a S-year-old-boy de- tragedy in which the four leading | 
tective doing impossible things, in a characters have died. Doug con- | 
§ very hashy story. The one real act- | tinues to show moviedom how to | 
; Ch > Sncnat make pictures wholesome, interest- | 
3 or (Chatterton) is miscast. ing, and immensely profitable at the | 
y | same time. (See Review No. 145.) 
i, Faker, The (Jacqueline Logan) |), |... sie le ; 
: , ’erhaps eyone 
H (Columbia) Somewhat of eee i . | them _Linda (Warner Baxter) (First Di- Hardly Harmless | Hardly 
; of crooked spiritualistic mediums. ! vision) Young backwoods daughter = iy : 
' Heroine assists the faker, but falls of brutal lumberman who forces her 
a3 ith » sn tetemdod to marry middle-aged husband though 
n love with a son o e inten she loves another. The usual con- 
\ clusion achieved by husband’s death. | 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Moulin Rouge (Olga Chekova) 
(World Wide) Queen of Parisian 
night club falls in love with daugh- 
ter’s fiance. Great struggle to con- | 
ceal affair from girl. 

by double auto-wreck, 


the girl. 


Finally solved | 
in favor of 


Noah’s Ark (Dolores Costello 
(Warner) An extraordinary produc- | 
tion that 
naive — impressive in 
sheer 


} 

| 
is huge, pretentious and | 
spots but | 
numbers, 


The picturization 


weighed down by 


mass and noise. 
of the Deluge 
ment—but the whole film is marred 


by absurdities, stale bits of hokum, 


is a great achieve- | 


ear-splitting sound effects so incon- 
gruous as to be ridiculous, a medio- 
in the 
chaotic spectacle, and above all, the 
labored analogy attempted between 
the Deluge that wiped out “lust” 
and the Great War that wiped out 
“hate.” (Sic!) The 
worth the vast costs involved, whe- | 


cre story more or less lost 


film is not} 
ther it ever pays them back or not 


It is a monumental example of a 


picture that is big but not great. 


Office Haver) 


(Pathe) 


(Phyllis 
A newspaper 
with the heroine 


Scandal 
story, built 
around a murder, 
in a_ choose-between-love-and-duty 
position. Somewhat amusing but 


merely sensational for the most 


part. 


One Stolen Night(Betty 
(Warner) 


3ronson ) 


Merely a sexy picture, | 
showing the vulgar loves of vulgar | 
people, tricked out in Arab setting 
Betty 


tronson who has so much finer pos- 


and making cheap use of 


sibilities. 


Queen of the Night Clubs 
(Warner) Merely 
Texas Guinan 


(Texas 
Guinan) exploits | 
: | 
the notorious as al 


night club hostess, in a feeble, maw- 


kishly-sentimental story concocted 
for the purpose. Not worth any- 
one’s time. | 

Strange Cargo (Lee Patrick) | 
(Pathe) All-talkie crime mystery | 


story on board a yacht—over-com- 
plicated with clues and with uncon- 
Rather 


vineing conclusion. inane 


but harmless. 


(Victor 
little 
objectionable ele- 


Strong Boy McLaglen) 
A jolly 


free from 


(Fox) comedy, prac- 
tically 
ments. Very human and amusing 
story of stolid railway porter whose 
highest ambition was to be an engi- 
His sweetheart had far high- 


for him, which were not 


neer. 
er ideals 
realized, but all ends well. 





For | For For 
Intelligent| Youth | Children 
du'ts (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Mediocre Better not U nsuit- 
able 
| Big Big | Too big 
} 
} 
| 
| 
Hardly Perha) No 
Cheap | Unwhole- | No 
some 
| 
Mediocre No | No 
. | 
Hardly Passable | Pe: haps 
too 
exciting 
Rather A musing Good 
Good 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


Children 
(ander 15) 





Syncopation (Barbara 
(RKO) Feeble story of vaudeville | 
dancing couple separated by her | 
ambition for stardom through mar- | 
riage to the wealthy night club | 
But it was not marriage he 
meant—so back to her dancing hus- 
band, happier and wiser. Film is | 
rather a confession of weakness in 
talkies for it is largely filled up 
with jazz music and songs—which | 
avoids the more difficult task of | 
dramatic dialog. | 


| 


owner. 


Tropic Madness (Leatrice Joy) 
(RKO) Lurid and far-fetched melo- 
of South Sea island where 
mother finds her long-lost daughter. 
Various sexy complications 
by a voleanic eruption ! | 


drama 


solved 


Vanishing 
Holt) 


foils 


Pioneer, The (Jack 
(Para.) Jack Holt fights and 
the villains who would steal 
water rights of a frontier city. 
Thrills and heroics rather better 
than in average western. 





Why Be Good (Colleen Moore) 
(First Nat’l) Again Colleen as the 
lively flapper in decidedly risque 
situations, carrying behaviour as far | 
as possible and still rank as a “good | 

Hollywood thinks | 
“philosophy” in it. 
No. 162.) 





girl.” there is | 


(See Review 


Wild Party, The (Clara Bow) 
(Para.) As a picture of life in a 
supposed “girls’ college” it is ri- 
diculous, of course. As a jazz film 
it is monotonously full of bare legs. 
gay escapades, wholesale and pro- 
miscuous kissing, roadhouse adven- 
tures, etc. Clara Bow has a good 
“talkie” voice but her acting as the | 
all-pervading jazz influence, direct- 
ing conduct for the entire commu- 
nity, is hardly convincing, not to 
say silly. Her acting is far better 
in one or two serious moments to- 
ward the end. Nothing suggests 
real life in the film except the fine 
acting of the earnest young profes- 
sor. Offensive or censorable scenes 
are skillfully avoided but the sex 
suggestions are effectively put over 








in large numbers. Thoroughly un- 
wholesome for young people. 


Wolf Song, The (Lupe Velez-Gary 
Cooper) (Para.) Artificial story of 
western mountaineers in 1840, one | 
of whom marries a lovely Spanish 
girl on impulse—leaves her—but re 
turns finally. Thoroughly unwhole- | 
some film, with love-making and 
sex-suggestion made as strong as 
censurs or decency could permit. 





Younger Generation, The (Jean 
Hersholt) (Columbia) An East-side 
Jewish family rise from pushcart to 
mansion, but all but the ambitious 
on are thoroughly unhappy. Trou- 
bles come and the son becomes wis- 
er and happier at the end. Rather 
human and realistic film, quite 





worth seeing. 


Bennett) | Ordinary 


Poor 


Perhaps 


Hardly 


See It 


and Think 


Mediocre 


Good 


Perhaps 


Better not 


(ood 


Unwhole- 
some 





No 








| By no 
means 


Excellent 





Perhaps, if 
not too 
xciting 


No 


No 


Beyond 
them 
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[147] THE GODLESS GIRL (Pathe) 

In which C. B. DeMille takes a 
swing at atheism among high school 
students, and barbarous methods in 
reform schools. The young atheists 
start a riot in which one of their num- 
ber is killed. The leaders are sent to 
the reformatory, where they are bru- 
tally treated by guards and matrons, 
and, unaccountably, cured of their 
atheism. A talking sequence is 
dragged in at the end for no reason 
except that sound is popular just now. 
Lina Basquette, Marie Prevost, George 
Duryea, Eddie Quillan, Kate Price, 
and Noah Beery head the cast. A 
spectacular fire is featured. (See 
Film Estimates in this issue.) 


[148] REDSKIN (Paramount) 

Richard Dix is the noble red man, 
torn from his family, and sent to the 
white man’s school. He is tolerated 
by the students because he is a star 
on the track team. At last when he 
is insulted by them in approved movie 
manner, he returns to his own peo- 
ple, ostensibly to relieve their unhappy 
condition by virtue of his “education.” 
Actually he does no more than dis- 
cover an oil well by accident, and thus 
shower unexpected wealth on his 
tribe. Color adds interest to the 


scenes. (See Film Estimates for 


March.) 


[149] A LADY OF CHANCE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
Norma Shearer exhibits a_ real 
sense of humor as a crook who marks 
a wealthy young fellow as her next 
victim, marries him, discovers he is 
not wealthy at all, and then, to her 
own shocked surprise, finds herself in 
love with him. As far as the story 
is concerned, we've heard it before. 
But it is rather amusing as played by 
Miss Shearer, Gwen Lee, John Mack 
Brown, and Lowell Sherman—particu- 
larly Lowell Sherman. (See Film 
Estimates for January.) 


[150] THE REDEEMING SIN 
(Warner Brothers) 


This opus left me with some con- 


fused memories of thieves and hood- 
lums of the Paris underworld, and 
the distinct impression that Dolores 
Costello and Conrad Nagel have the 
hardiest constitutions in all Holly- 
wood. Miss Costello falls from a 
third story balcony with only minor 
ill results, and Mr. Nagel after being 
stabbed in the back and dropped into 
a sewer, is able to be about next day 
with only a slight limp. Represent- 
ing the Warner Brothers staff at its 
worst, which worst, let me tell you, is 
pretty bad. (See Film Estimates foi 
February.) 


[151] THE TIDE OF EMPIRE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
A jerky sort of story purporting to 
show the irresistible push of progress 
into California, and the stubborn but 
futile opposition of the early Spanish 
land holders. Actually it is just a 
disconnected story of fervid Spanish 
loves and hates, vivid fiestas, and 
rude Americanos. Not much of the 
original Peter B. Kyne here. Renee 
Adoree, George Duryea, William Col- 
lier, Jr., and George Fawcett head the 
cast acceptably. (See Film Estimates 
for March.) 


[152] WHY BE GOOD 
(First National) 

Colleen Moore its once more the 
disciple of jazz, with a whole dres 
ing table of little silver cups as testi- 
monials to her superiority on the 
dance floor. Colleen clerks in a de- 
partment store, falls in love with the 
boss's son, and with little or no 
trouble, gets her man. Her support- 
ing cast, including Neil Hamilton, 
Edward Martindel, John Sainpolis, 
Bodil Rosing, and Louis Natheux, is 
quite satisfactory, Mr. Natheux being 
particularly amusing as a sheik of the 
genus “drugstore.” (See Film Esti- 
mates in this issue.) 


1153] CHINATOWN NIGHTS 
(Paramount ) 
A somewhat puzzling and disjointed 
story of a white woman who leaves 
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what must be an environment of 
luxury and refinement, to become the 
mistress of the boss of Chinatown. 
Disjointed because it skips from point 
to point with disconcerting sudden- 
ness; puzzling because it fails to mo- 
tivate any of its characters more than 
superficially. Florence Vidor’s voice 
records in a far from pleasing man- 
ner, whereas Wallace Beery’s is nat- 
ural and effective. (See Film Esti- 


mates in this issue.) 


[154] RED WINE (Fox) 

The hum-drum young husband sud- 
denly feels the urge of youth for a 
good time, so he goes out and has it, 
with a resultant nightmare that scares 
him back into his hum-drum routine 
again. Not much to begin with, and 
not very capably handled, but Conrad 
Nagel does what he can. (See Film 


Estimates for February.) 


[155] DESERT NIGHTS 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


With Ernest Torrence and Mary 
Nolan as a pair of diamond thieves 
capturing John Gilbert as the resident 
manager of a South African diamond 
mine, and forcing him to guide them 
across the desert, you might expect 
quite an exciting and pleasant eve- 
ning. It is all of that, and rather 
unusual to boot, until the girl discov- 
ers her better mature, and the hero 
falls in love with her. She would 
and so would he! (See Film Esti 
mates for March.) 


Epiror’s Nore: So far as I can 
learn, I am the only woman in the 
civilized world who never saw Abie’s 
lrish Rose on the stage. I have no 
intention of sacrificing this enviable 
distinction by going to see the film 
for the purpose of reviewing it. De- 
votees of this department (if there 
are any) who want to know about 
Abie’s Trish Rose will have to read 
rome other reviewer's opinion. M. 
(wea 
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Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky 
Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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An Adventure with Visual Aids 


JOSEPHINE N. MEYERS 


President, The Visual Education Section of the Colorado Education Association 


- THE lesson plan which follows an 
attempt is made to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the accepted principles of 
pedagogy, and the laws of learning with 
special emphasis on the emotional ay 
peal, in connection with visual aids. It 
is further purposed to show that the 
lantern slide has a definite place as 
teaching device. 

1. In the approach of the lesson used 
by the teacher 

2. In the recitation period used by the 
pupils 

For check-up and reviews 
4. That the slide is best used in con 


nection with other aids 


The Forest Trees of Colorado 

The aim: 

Teacher’s—To teach pupils to distin 
guish between the different kinds of 
forest trees of Colorado and to 
create a desire on the part of pupils 

to form the habit of identifying 
them. 

Pupil’s—To learn the physical chat 
acteristics of the trees of Colorad 
in order to identify them. 

Visual aids: 


The lantern slide 

Mounted tree specimen 

Unmounted tree specimen and com 

The photograph 

The flat picture 

The stereograph 

Che study Monograph 
The approach 

Today we shall see some pictures from 
lantern slides We shall begin a stud 
of our evergreen trees. We shall want 
to find out how many there are, we 
shall want to learn their names, an 
how they look so that we can know one 
from the other. In our study we shall 
use lantern slides, photographs and oth 
er visual aid material 

How many can tell a spruce from a 
pine? (Responses) How many can 
tell a limber pine from a yellow pine? 
Wouldn’t you be glad 


if you were able to tell 
father and 


( Resp mses) 
mother, 


friends the names. of 


when you drive in the 
think they 


Besides wouldn’t we 


the trees 
hills? Don’t you would 
be proud of you? 
get more joy from our trips to the hills 
if we knew the trees by name? (Re- 
sponses ) 

When do we have the best time at 


a party—when we know the people who 


are at the party or when we don’t know 


them? (Responses) The same is true 
when we go to the hills and know the 
trees by name. They are not strangers, 
but friends that we like to talk about. 
The forest isn’t a closed book to us 
anymore, but an open book that we can 
read and tell about, and so we enjoy 
going to the hills more 


Let’s look at 


beautiful trees and tree scenes. (Show 


some pictures of 
10 or 12 slides) This is a most im- 


rtant part of the approach because it 


iS rere the teacher “sells” her idea to 
class By v1 l inte resting bits ol! 
knowledge about the trees, and by ask- 


pertinent questions to stimulate 
thought she will inspire her pupils to 
vant to know more about the trees that 
ake possible such scenes of natural 
beauty \sk for the meaning of “ever- 
reen”’, and the difference between ever 
reen trees and “deciduous” trees. In- 
luce the word “conifer”. What does 
nean? Who knows a little village in 

th hills called “Conifer”? 
Let us see now how many evergreen 
trees Wwe can name. 


the board, 


(Teachet steps to 
draws brace, and _ writes 
ames in outline form as pupils name) 
They will probably know pine, spruce, 

Tell them those are family names 
names the same as 
have. Now let’s look on p. 3 of our 


Study Help and find out what all the 


trees have family 


family names are, and what all the giv- 


en names are. (Complete board out- 


is pupil reads from Study Help.) 
So far we have learned three things 
the true meaning evergreen, the 
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conifer al at there are | 


species of evergreen trees. 


Preview the whole situation so that 
the pupils will get a bird’seye view of 
the job before them, and the method of 
attack—the importance of this is often 
overlooked and we permit the pupils to 
fumble along not knowing what it is 
Tell them what the job is, 
what the goal is—that we have set out 
to obtain certain knowledge, skills, and 
appreciations connected with the forest 
trees of Colorado, let them know what 
they are, discuss them, and have them 
put into notebooks for future refer- 
ence. Show them the tools, i. e., the 
visual aids they are expected to use in 
preparation of the material, and how 
to use them. 


all about. 


Knowledge: 
1. One or two main characteristics of 
each tree—something that will iden- 
tify it from all others. 


2. At what altitude each kind of tree 


is most common 
3. The most important use of each tree 


1. The answers to 20 questions asked 
in the Study Help 

Skills : 

1. To be able to identify a tree quickly 
hy its general appearance, its leaves 
or itS cones. 

Appreciations : 

1. A feeling that trees are our friends 
because of the service they render. 

2. A love for the little aspen tree. 

3. A love for the timberline tree. 

1. To enjoy “The Tree By The Side 

of the Road”. 

5. A feeling that we want to render 
service in return, and to express 
that desire by way of protection 
and care. 

Habits: 

1. To establish desire and develop 
power to enjoy the simple things 
of life. 

2. To increase the power of observa- 

tion. 


Method of procedure: 


Explain the method of attack—divid- 
ing the class into groups, each group 
having one tree to study; referring 
class to the Study Help which gives a 
description of each tree. Show how the 
Study Help and aids are used together. 
Emphasize the fact that group members 
are responsible for giving accurate and 
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clear information as the rest of the 
class learn to identify the trees from 
seeing their slides and hearing their 
talks. 

The challenge: 

Let’s say—Who'll be the first to know 
an outstanding characteristic of each 
of the evergreen trees? Who'll be the 
first ten people to get 100% on 20 ques- 
tions? Who'll be ready to recite first? 
The Assignment: 

Ask the pupils to turn to the Study 
Help—a pupil reads _ the title aloud, 
“Physical Characteristics of Colorado 
Forest Trees.” Explain the title and the 
divisions under it. Divide the class into 
groups and have each group choose a 
tree to study. Choose someone to look 
up the poem “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer, 
prepare to give it to the class showing 
lantern slides of trees to illustrate the 
lines. Explain the Tree Zone Diagram. 
Assign references on the aspen tree and 
on the timberline trees. 

The study period: : 

The study period is a most important 
time. The teacher should be fully pre- 
pared, “three times as _ well prepared 
as the pupil. She is as busy during the 
study period as the pupils—guiding, in- 
structing, explaining, inspiring. 

The visual aids are ranged about the 
room and on tables for pupils to get 
when they are ready for them. The 
pupils have added to the collection post- 
card views of forest scenes, newspaper 
and magazine articles, and poems about 
trees—also lumber specimens obtained 
from a local lumber yard. 

The Recitation: 

This period is as important as the 
study period for it is here that the 
groups learn the characteristics of the 
cther trees aside from the one studicd. 

A pupil shows tree slides for 
quick recognition by the groups—no 
particular order. i 

Pupil—“That’s the tree we studied”. 
“I can tell because I see the pitch flecks 
on the leaves.” “It’s the bristle-cone 
pine” Another slide is shown. Pupil 
“That’s the Douglas Fir. I can tell 
because I can see the bracts.” ' 

This procedure is continued until all 
14 have been recognized by means of 
some outstanding characteristic. After 
that fuller descriptions may be given 
if desired, followed by discussion in 
which comparisons are made, interest- 
ing details are noted, and differences 
are commented upon by teacher and 
pupils. 

Check-up and reviews: 

Learning continues during this per- 
iod. It gives opportunity to correct er- 
roneous impressions that may have oc- 
curred, it helps to clinch facts, and is a 
means of determining how well the aim 
has been accomplished. 

1. Have a pupil stand and name the 
trees as they are being shown from 
slides until he misses. Someone else 
takes it up. 

2. One pupil gives a description, oth- 
ers name the tree described. 

3. I am thinking of a tree whose 
branches slant slightly upward, the nee- 
dles grow all along the branch, and are 
sharp and pointed. Until middle age it 


is one of our loveliest evergreens— 
what is it? 

4. Close eyes and visualize a tree or 
cone as it is described by a pupil. 

5. By giving contrasting character- 
istics. How can we tell a yellow pine 
from a fir? 

6. Written 
false tests. 

7. Sketch a needle or a cone as de- 
scription is given. 

8. Use the 20 questions in Study Help 
for check-up. 

Make tree booklets putting in pic- 
tures of trees cut from free folders 
obtained from the Tourist Bureau. Put 
in newspaper articles and poems as 
well as written descriptions by the pupils 
themselves, Offer some special recog- 
nition for the best thought out and ar- 
ranged booklet when finished. 


descriptions—true and 


National Academy of Visual 
Instruction Extends Mem- 
bership Invitation 


he National Academy of Vis- 

uai Instruction is an organi- 
zation composed, chiefly, of di- 
rectors of visual instruction in 
city and state school systems. 
There are many school systems, 
both large and small, which have 
someone in charge of the visual 
instruction program, who is not 
designated “Director.” In some 
cases, this person may be devot- 
ing half time, or less, to the di- 
rection or use of visual aids. In 
many such cases, these have de- 
veloped or will develop into full 
time directorships, and a separate 
department will be organized. It 
is but logical, then, that the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual In- 
struction should accept into mem- 
bership those who are the prob- 
able future directors of visual in- 
struction. 

Anyone who may be directing 
the use of or using visual aids 
and who may be interested in the 
purposes and plans of the Acad- 
demy, may secure complete infor- 
mation by addressing the office 
of the Executive Secretary, Na- 
Academy of Visual  In- 
struction, 1400 Oread Avenue, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

The Academy has recently is- 


tional 
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sued a folder which may be had 
upon application. It lists com- 
plete information as to what the 
Academy is, its history, and its 
future plans. 


The] Story of Eastman Class- 
room Films 


he Eastman Kodak Company 

has published a most attrac- 
tive illustrated eighteen-page 
booklet describing the results of 
the extensive tests conducted in 
a hundred schools, telling how 
the Eastman experiment origi- 
nated, how it was organized, di- 
rected and supervised. 

The preparation of the East- 
man Classroom Films and the 
teachers’ guides which accom- 
pany them, are outlined and the 
subjects now available are listed. 
The booklet also includes prac- 
tical suggestions as to the appli- 
cation of the films to teaching 
procedure, the methods for their 
use and the 
school 


advantages to a 
of maintaining 
film library. 

Six full pages of illustrations 
from the films produced to date 
give an excellent idea of the 
scope of production already ac- 
complished. The booklet may 
be had free of charge by writing 
to Eastman Teaching Films, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


Air Views of Alaska 
Airplane 


its own 


southeastern 
Alaska are now available from Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. The views 
were taken last summer by the Navy 
Department at the request of the Geo- 
Each “photographic”’ 
view consists of a central picture rep- 
resenting the ground directly under 
the airplanes and the two pictures of 
areas adjoining the central picture. 
The price per group of three pictures 
is $1.00 if unmounted, or $1.40 
mounted. To facilitate ordering, the 
Forest Service will furnish an index 


views of 


logical Survey. 
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A FILM LESSON ON HOT AIR HEATING 




















ever before have pupils had 


the benefits which EASTMAN Classroom 


LL of the familiar instruments of educa- 
tion—verbal explanations, text-books, maps, 
charts, still pectures—are as emportant toda) 
as ever. But now there is a NEW teaching aid 
a unique addition to modern classroom practice 
—EAsTMAN CLAssrRooM FILMs. 


These specially prepare 1 motion pictures do not supplant 


but supplement—other teaching devices. They fit cur 
rent school curricula, and they fit the mental capacities of 
the pupils for whose instruction they are intended. They 
aid in clarifying the topic being taught and in fixing it in 
pupils’ minds. They afford a wealth of new impressions and 
visual experiences which children have never had before 


Films NOW Z2VC v.00 


and which only Eastman Classroom Films can give now. 

As a result, children taught with the aid of these films 
outdistance those taught without them. The use of 
Eastman Classroom Films raises standings, eliminates many 
failures, and reduces the cost of education. 

Everyone associated with any phase of teaching should 
be familiar with this new and highly helpful classroom 
agency. Write for your copy of the illustrated booklet, 

The Story of Eastman Classroom Films.’’ 


EasTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








» 
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map showing the location of the area 
covered by each photograph. 


School Notes 


REVISED VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting last October, a 
committee composed of those 
most active in the field of visual 
instruction in New York City, 
considered the advisability of re- 
organizing the Visual Instruction 
Association. It was felt that cer- 
tain changes would increase the 
interest in and the effectiveness 
of the Association. With this in 
view, the Constitution was re- 
vised and adopted. 

An Advisory Council has been 
organized consisting of persons 
engaged in the arts and trades af- 
filiated with the production and 
distribution of visual aids, and 
possessed of an intelligent and 
progressive outlook in this field, 
persons eminent in educational 
circles, and persons active in so- 
cial and civic service. Hitherto, 
the officers, members and work- 
ing forces generally have con- 
sisted largely of persons directly 
engaged in some aspect of the ap- 
plication, administration, or pro- 
motion of this type of work in the 
schools and colleges of the coun- 
try. The Advisory Council will 
bring into this specialized group 
a wider circle of individuals for 
the creation of public interest and 
the dissemination of knowledge 
in visual instruction. 

Mr. Ernest L. Crandall, Direc- 
tor of Visual Instruction in the 
schools of New York, is Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council; 
Dr. Ben Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is President of the Asso- 
ciation and Miss Rita Hochheim- 
er, Assistant Director of Visual 
Instruction in New York City, is 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee.—Bulletin of the Visual In- 
struction Association, Feb., 1929. 


PROGRESS 

In 1928 the Newark, N. J. Mus- 
eum showed parts of its collec- 
tions, through the 20,754 objects 
lent to 63 Newark schools, to 50,- 
000 children. It lent 2,000 objects 
to 142 borrowers in 38 commu- 
nities outside of Newark. It held 
31 lectures in its one small lec- 
ture hall—to a total of 2,500 visi- 
tors. 

Its publications for the year in 
the form of descriptive cuts and 
leaflets numbered 38 with a total 
distribution of over 40,000. 
cities 


Newspapers of other 


gave it 30 notices, large and 
small, covering a total of 306 col- 
umn inches.—The Museum, New- 


ark, N. J. 


PosTER CONTEST TEACHES 
FIRE PREVENTION 

The Home Insurance Company of 
New York, one of the large Fire In- 
surance Companies, is conducting a 
poster contest for the best designs in 
Fire Prevention Posters. 

“One of the best approaches to pub- 
lic consciousness of fires and methods 
of preventing them,” it declares, “‘is 
graphic 


causes, results, methods and _ such. 


through — the portrayal of 
The poster exemplifies this approach. 
Last year the Fire Prevention Poster 
Contest was started by the Home In- 
surance Company, with very pleasing 
results. This year and in succeeding 
years we expect to build it up into a 
national project that will play a 
worthy part in a worthy cause.” 

This contest is two-fold. Locally 
it will be conducted by Home Agents 
who are in almost every city and town 
of the United States, and in Canada. 
They will secure the approval and co- 
operation of the superintendent and 
art supervisor in each school and sup- 
ply the necessary information and ma- 
terial. This consists of announce- 
ment posters; folders giving full de- 
tails, requirements, suggestions and 
appl cation blanks; and other litera- 
ture to help the competing students in 
designing their posters. 
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The first prize winning poster of 
the local Contest will then be sent to 
The Home Insurance Company of 
New York for entrance in the Na- 
tional Contest. There it will compete 
with the prize winning posters from 
Home Agents all over the country for 
the National prizes, First $100, Sec- 
ond $50, and Third $25. 

In addition the first prize winning 
poster of the National Contest may, 
if of sufficient merit, be reproduced in 
full color and distributed throughout 
the country during Fire Prevention 
Week in October. 

The double opportunity makes it 
very worth while for high school stu- 
dents to compete. The research neces- 
sary in designing spond scone and the 
association of the students with the 
idea of Fire Prevention are of excel- 
lent educational value. In addition, 
Fire Prevention, ever a worthy cause, 
will be aided materially. Last year 
in many schools the contest was carried 
on as a regular class problem. 


Film Review 
In our issue of January, 1929, 
DeVry 
School Films were reviewed. The 


several subjects from 
following is a film from another 
of the series: 

People Who Live in a Crowded 
Valley (1 reel) Prepared for the 
fourth to eighth grades. From 
the Course in World Geography, 
edited by Dr. Forest Stull of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Animation which shows the lo- 
cation of China hemmed in be- 
tween the Pacific on the east and 
southeast and a high mountain 
barrier on the west, and a great 
wall on the north, makes vivid 
the isolation in which the Chin- 
ese have developed a mode of liv- 
ing peculiarly their own. 

Scenes in a river seaport city 
show the characteristic pagodas, 
temples, homes and modes of 
dress. The crowded city market 
and the river boat dwellings, serve 
further to illustrate the adapta- 
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Let the Children Visualize ut 


with Educational Movies 


BELL & HOWELL 
Special Filmo School 
Projector, Design 57E 


With 45—50 condenser, 
250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, 
geared rewind and safety 
shutter. Priced at $205, 
including case... other 
models from $190 to $255 
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For Clear, Unflickering Pictures the New BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo School Projector is Recommended 


HE absorbing interest with which chil- It pr ts pictur f matchless brilliance 
dren view movies projected on the 1 clearness. Its wonderful nine-to-one 
schoolroom screen has won for the movie ical movement does away completely 
projector an all-important place inmodern with eye-tiring flicker 1 produces pictures 
school equipment. is clear and steady as any seen in the finest 
Any projector, however, to qualify for theaters 
this special type of work must be designed It uses the compact, non-inflammable 1 





accordingly. This explains the remarkable 
interest now centering around the new Bell 
€& Howell FILMO School Projector, It 
especially for class room and assembly hall it 
use by Bell & Howell, for 22 years America’s 

foremost manufacturers of professional mo fi 


tion picture cameras and equipment. Here ingle 
are a few of its outstanding advantages stan 


BELL & HOWELL 


STO 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. D, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


New York, Hollywood, London {B. & H. Co., Ltd.} 


built ir 


rom any light socket 


tantly on any single ft 
*niencing 
m or obscuring the picture. It tilts to any 


film. It is action and operates 
It runs film f 


projection, it stops 


juiet ir 
ward 
ward. For ‘still 
ume without incon- 


the endangering the 


operator, 


throws pictures to any height; has in 


tly adjustable proje is rugged, 


ction lens; 


’ Established 1907 


compact, light in weight, easy to carry and 
easy to store; and yet is so simple in construc- 
tion that any teacher or student with a few 
minutes’ practice can operate it. 


With B. & H. Superbrite equipment Filmo 
delivers greater illumination to the screen 
than any other 16 mm. projector made. 









Let Bell & Howell tell you 
about the wealth of Educational 
Films available to schools every- 


where —also further facts regarding 
Filmo. Send coupon for the new 

booklet, ““Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 

Dept. D, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail me your booklet, “‘Filmo in Schools and Colleges,” 
and give me further information regarding Bell & Howell 
equipment for school use. 


Name ad MRR. cincnipeniceminkmntil 
SOTVOOL 22a nnn nnn nn nee cnn nn nn nnn nnn cnnnncoceeeecercecssececeeresesecesosesesecesesoseseeseseseses 
Chic ancncnsccunsasonereceesoecnqnaerssnignetiinannianniannai State —_ 
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tions which have been made to 
life in so congested an area. 

On the rich delta lands rice 
fields are interestingly pictured; 
and the cheap man-power of this 
crowded country does the neces- 
sary work in the fields, even to ir- 
rigating with the primitive tread- 
mill device. Grain is harvested, 
winnowed and threshed by hand. 
Fields of sugar cane are also de- 
picted, where somewhat more 
modern methods are in force. 

The canals of the country serve 
as the greatest means of commun- 
ication for the mass of the peo- 
ple, as well as a source of food for 
the boat-dwellers — a_ further 
adaptation to crowded conditions 
of life. Foot-power furnishes a 
means of propelling the boat, and 
the Chinese fisherman proves his 
versatility by raising ducks which 
feed on the river and are herded 
onto the boat at night. 

Some of the most beautiful 
scenes in the reel are those show- 
ing the hillside tea plantations 
and the great gorges of the Yang- 
tze. Glimpses are given as well 
of life in “Upper China”—the 
higher lands approaching the 
western deserts of Tibet. 

Other reels in the series on 
World Geography include “Peo- 
ple Who Live in the Arctic,” 
“People Who Live at the Equa- 
tor,” “People Who Live in the 
Desert,” “People Who Live in 
the Mountains,” “People Who 
Live in a Great Plain,” “People 
Who Live by the Sea,” “Mod- 
ern Commerce,” and “People 
Who Live through Industry.” 

Some Current Writings 

“Visual Instruction and Thought’, 
—by B. A. Aughinbaugh, in Better 
Schools Bulletin for February. The 
writer gathers authoritative opinion in 
answer to the question, “Does visual 
instruction discourage the stimulation 
of thought?”—and makes a conclusive 
case for the answer. 


“Visual Education and Music’— 
by Elizabeth Spaugh, in the New Jer- 
sey Journal of Education for February. 
A paragraph or two from the article 
is distinctly worth quoting for the sug- 
gestion it carries in a subject not so 
frequently regarded by the average 
teacher as lending itself to the visual 
method. 

We know now that little children 
can absorb a great deal of the theoreti- 
cal side of music, and that this may 
be made most interesting. Music, you 
know, is difficult, even to the average 
adult. So to arouse and hold the at- 
tention of a child the teacher must b:< 
ever on the alert for new 
along musical lines. Reading is always 
vitally attractive to children and the 
little people are properly thrilled with 
the idea of reading songs. Wonders 
upon wonders! Learn a song from a 
book! And then the crowning glory! 
——a picture song! These songs thrown 
on the blackboard with a lantern are 
a novelty—but their value does not 
stop there. The ease with which the 
little people read these songs is as- 
tounding. We must remember that 
they are new to the art of reading the 
printed word, and this accounts for 
the difficulty of reading printed songs. 
The class invariably stops at the end 
of each staff and waits to be started 
anew on the next. This difficulty is 
eliminated to a great extent when all 
eyes are focused on the screen. There 
is also another reason for the success 
of the picture song,—the fact that the 
attention of the children is on the 
screen and director, rather than on 
forty different books. 
to say that an average class can learn 
a song just twice as quickly as from a 
book. 

And the slides are so easily and 
quickly made. There is really no ex- 
pense connected with the making of 
these slides. Simply purchase the 
clear slides and cover them with the 
old favorite Bon Ami and write the 


song desired thereon. Slides made in 
this way are easily cleaned and used 
again. 


interests 


I will venture 
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“Geography Textbooks” — by 
DeForest Stull, in Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans for January, 
treats of pictures and maps and 
the contribution they make to the 
modern text, as well as the meth- 
ods which should be followed by 
the teacher to obtain the maxi- 
mum teaching results. 





The Excursion Project 
(Continued from page 104) 
ions, and to get correct informa- 
tion on those points that reading 
and discussions sometimes fail to 
straighten up for us. (4) Discus- 
sion of findings after an excur- 

sion trip. 

We may judge an excursion ac- 
tivity a success when it success- 
fully solves the problem under- 
taken; when every part of the 
plan has been carried out and 
each member of the 
recognize that he has gained new 


group can 
information, has had a new and 
enriching experience or has been 
straightened 
points. 

An excursion activity like all 
other activities carried through 
to successful completion, should 
be judged. In judging an excur- 
sion activity it is probably well 
to use the plan as a basis for the 
judging. By referring to the plan 
one can more readily discover the 
successes and failures of the ac- 
tivity. The judging should prob 
ably be of two types. The group 
should point out in a general way 
the successes of the activity. This 
may be called general judging. 
The group should point out spe- 
cific strong and weak points in 
the activity and make provision 
in a very specific way to improve 
the activity right then if circum- 
If it cannot 


out on conflicting 


stances will permit. 
be improved at once, then pro- 
vision should be made to avoid 
these mistakes in the future. If 
in judging the group finds it can 
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improve the activity immediate 
ly, the plans will need to be 
changed in order to carry the im- 
provement to a successful con- 
sumation. 

A “leading on activity” may 
grow out of an excursion purpose 
at most any point in the pursuit 
of the activity and especially dur- 
ing the judging. By a “leading 
on activity”, we mean an activity 
that has been suggested by the 
one engaged in. When these oc- 
cur they should be recorded in 
permanent form to be considered 
when the group is ready to initi- 
ate a new activity. 


Foreign Notes 
(Concluded from page 107) 


cilessly depicted. Each man has 
a characteristic trait, and it is not 
a case, as so often happens in 
Hollywood productions, of a dif- 
ferent peculiarity being assigned 


to each actor; the traits are char- 


and the 
There is the deaf 
old gentleman 


acteristic of the men, 
men do live. 
with his ear 
trumpet who sleeps through each 
emotional climax; there is_ the 
man with the made-up tie which 
is always slipping out of position; 
there is ... But they are all per- 
tect in Manners, appearances, and 
clothes. 

The trouble arises because the 
horse between the shafts of the 
hero’s dogcart, left unattended 
tor a moment, eats part of the 
hat belonging to a lady (played 
by Olga Tschechowa) who is dis- 
with a certain 


porting herself 


soldier behind a hedge. Ensuing 
complications are guaranteed to 
reduce the sternest highbrow to 
delighted chuckles. I sat alone 
in a little projection room and 
laughed- long and loud regardless 
of the impression I must be cre- 
ating on the no doubt thoroughly 
amazed projectionist. 
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It is not funny to see a man 
simply step on a woman’s skirt, 
but after inwardly remarking on 
the absurd period skirts for two 
reels it can be funny for the hero 
The 


the picture is 


to step on one in the third. 
construction of 
faultless, the only criticism that 
can be offered is that the man- 
servant, who is terribly funny, 
has borrowed his method from 
Buster Keaton. 

An objection that I have heard 
this exquisite 
comedy is that the humour is too 
subtly French. ‘True the picture 
is satire about the French, but 
exactly for that reason it is more 
likely to be enjoyed by English 
and American people than the 
French who, _al- 
though tricked into laughter by 
the sheer cleverness of the thing, 


brought against 


themselves, 


cannot help feeling just a little 
offended. 








629 St. Paul St. 


has its advantages 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 


suits the subject 


LRM Combined Balopticon. 
photographs 


do. 


which he is discussing. 
particular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


He may dwell on any 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 
pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will 


If a film attachment is used, even film which is available on many 


subjects can be used. 
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BAUSCH 6LOMB OPTICAL CO 
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Photomicrographic Work at the Brooklyn Technical High School 


REQUIRED portion of the 
A work in the Heat Treatment 
of Metals course given to seventh 
graders at the Brooklyn Techni- 
cal High School is the production 
of several photomicrographs tak- 
en of representative structures of 
iron, steel, and certain of the 
non-ferrous metals. These pho- 
tographs serve as permanent rec- 
ords and are taken at 100 to 500 
diameters magnification. To se- 
cure a picture requires a mastery 
of a technique not usually re- 
quired of high school boys, but 
experience has shown that good 
results can be readily obtained. 
A resume of the several steps 
involved discloses an interesting 
series of processes. The specimen 
must first be selected and sawed 
out in the proper manner. This 
is a matter of some moment, in- 
sofar as rolled materials are con- 
cerned, but is not of any conse- 
quence in the case of homogen- 
eous cast metals. The specimen 
is ground, filed, emeried, and pol- 
ished with various grades of car- 
It is then pol- 
ished to a mirror brilliance with 


borundum paper. 


rouge and leviated alumina. The 
surface is etched with the proper 
reagent—dilute nitric acid in the 
case of steels, and ammonium 
persulphate in the case of the 
non-ferrous metals, and_ then 
carefully dried. 

Microscopic examination is 
usually carried out in a routine 

Editor’s Note—we are indebted for 
the above account to the Bulletin of 
High Points, from which these ex 


cerpts are quoted. 


manner, inspection at low pow- 
ers, and then with the higher 
magnifications. A good _ repre- 
sentative spot is selected as be- 
ing suitable for photographing 
and the specimen placed on the 
stage of the photomicrographic 
camera. 

Photography is accomplished 
by means of an arc, the light be- 
ing filtered through a Wratten fil- 
ter, Series B, and focused on the 
mirror of the vertical illuminator 
to secure critical illumination. 
The matter of focusing is attend 
ed to by using the stage elevating 
mechanism, and the final focus- 
ing is done with the usual slow 
motion screw. The arc is main- 
tained constant by means of 
clockwork which advances the 
two carbons at the same rate at 
which they are consumed. 

When the specimen has been 
properly located on the stage so 
that the desired area is in the 
field of the microscope, the beam 
of light is reflected into the cam 
era by means of a right angle 


prism and the image is refocused 


on the ground glass screen. A 
plate holder, 5x7-inch size, is 


then substituted and the expos- 
ure made. The length of expos- 
ure depends on several factors, is 
largely a matter of judgment and 
ranges from a fraction of a sec- 
ond for low power to many min- 
utes for the high magnifications. 

After the exposure has been 
made, the matter of development 
is taken care of in the school 
darkroom. A pyrogallic acid de- 
veloper is used and the plates are 


iixed and dried in the usual way. 
Prints are then made and these 
go into the note-books, forming 
a permanent record of the metals 
examined. 

The apparatus used is of 
Bausch and Lomb construction 
throughout. The students have 
little difficulty in operating the 
mechanism of the microscopes, 
mirrors, and other parts. 

It will be seen from the fore- 
eoing that a great deal is de- 
manded of the students taking 
+1} 


his course. They must produce 


plane, mirror-like surfaces for in 
spection, must be thoroughly fa- 
iniliar with the microscope, and, 
finally, must be fairly good pho 
tographers. 

It is felt that as a result of the 

close cooperation between the 
Brooklyn Technical High School 
nd the Supply Department of 
the Board of Education, a high 
standard of supplies of certain 
sorts can be maintained. ‘Testing 
tools is a routine matter and the 
results are incontestable. 

Dirty steel, excessive hardness, 
soft material and inferior mater 
ial cannot hide when the micro 
scope is employed to investigate 
them, and the case is concluded 
when a photograph is taken ot 
the particular fault through the 
microscope at high magnification 

The work involved in testing 
calls for skill of the highest order. 
The processes are quite compli 
cated, but the boys enjoy the 
work and respond well to the de 
mands made upon them. 


Wesley E. McArdell. 
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Professional Devices for will develop their own gew-gaws Book Reviews 
the Amateur and what-nots to secure special (Concluded from page 110) 
effects or to do the same things laid for a subsequent regional study, 


Among the devices used by the ra : ; 
‘ - in new ways. but in a way comprehensive to chil- 
professional cinematographers : 
sin dren of the elementary grades, much 

and now available to the amateur 


are: lens turrets, color and effect Amateur Clubs Increase 
filters and holders, masking mat 


fundamental geographical knowledge 
is introduced—facts concerning the 


; ee See eS ae shape of the earth, directions, land 
tes, automatic dissolves. tripods 1 he Lumber of organized ama- | ; ’ 
? elt and water forms. 
with panoramic and tilting tops, teur motion picture producing : 
; gs a Aside from its refreshing approach 
telephoto lenses of many kinds, clubs increased fro 10 to 125 in i 
“ai + ; -* to its subject matter, from the stand- 
titling devices, ultra speed lenses, i: : ‘a 7 — : ; 
th 7 this country the past year, a point of human geography, the book 
yrojyection screens ot many sui ss - ¢ . 
I J ca cording to the Amateur Cinem: is also chiefly notable for its em- 
aces, exposure and focusing de ; 
or agit rin Siesta Fiohty amateur ohoto- phasis upon visual methods. Its pic- 
— aeen ‘ see - a | Pu al? fi alle 
vices, arc and _ incandescent : | . . 
' Re ' tures are not only many and admir- 
lights, and lastly home talking plays have been completed ‘ 
Peal RG a ably chosen, but map and picture 
movies, according to Walter D these groups \broad there are ; : 
; ; ' study are made an integral part of the 
Kerst of the Amateur Cinema now more than thirty clubs ? ‘ : ; : 
— ee ey , ha process of learning. The text accom- 
eague. , ‘ . ‘ 
a ngland local organizations hav: panying each picture ts calculated to 
The amateur movie maker been linked together bv the Na get full teaching value from the illus- 
seeking new photographi orids tional Amateur Cinematoeran! trations. Suggestions are also given 
: eee ae ae ( i \ma ir Cinematograpnh ‘ 
to conquer need not tail tor lack throughout as to the use of outside 
pe ae Te. ee ers, an organization similar to the . : 
or equipment. Many will not bi materials—pictures, Maps, Museum ex- 
ee a ae Soe Amateur Cinen Leacue in th 
satished with what they can s¢ ain a ee hibits, and other aids to further geog- 
cure from the manufacturers and United State raphy study. 
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“wit, Visual Education “your | 


Used daily to supplement your regular class work, it will— 


1. increase your efficiency 


N 


simplify your teaching 
3. increase interest among your students 
4. reduce failures 
5. improve the general average of your class. 
Visual Education enables you to actually illustrate every phase of the work of your regular 
curriculum. 
Visual Education is NOT a separate subject but forms an important part of every class 
period in modern schools. 
Spencer Visual Aids are simplest to use and the Spencer Filmslide Library contains over 45,000 
carefully selected educational pictures. 
Detailed data and expert assistance will be given you in using visual education in your work 
if you will write 





nc SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO) BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Washington 
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iO} SOCCER TRCCRRCRRE REECE RARE Rea eeeeeeeee eC} 
Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— : 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within : 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers : 
& tence sisehsaehineeeateneieneaanceaiticnennaneanesndgnitamunapmentnesentnantiamatiinnninel 





Merger of Q. R. S. and DeVry Corporation 


N LINE with the trend of 

modern business is the merger 
of two of the strongest concerns 
in the non-professional motion 
picture field—Q. R. S. 
DeVry Corporation. This brings 
into combination the unusual f- 
nancial resources of Q. R. S. with 


and The 


the outstanding manufacturing 
ability of The DeVry Corpora- 
tion in this particular line. 

Q. R. S. has achieved its won- 
derful financial success in a some- 
what different though closely re- 
lated field, and has only lately en- 
tered into the motion picture in- 


dustry. Especially fortunate is 
its consolidation with The DeVry 
Corporation, which during the 


last fifteen years has occupied a 
dominating position in the manu- 
facture of portable motion picture 
cameras and projectors, both in 
this country and abroad. 

The DeVry Corporation as or- 
ganized and developed by H. A. 
DeVry is well known for its vis- 
ion, ingenuity and the ability of 
its personnel. It pioneered in the 
production of portable motion 
picture projectors and has since 
kept not only abreast of the im- 
provements in the line, but has 
consistently led the field in many 
important respects. 

The amalgamation will enable 
©. R. S. to transfer all of its mo- 
tion picture activities to the De- 
Vry factory, under the active 
management of H. A. DeVry and 
The 


now 


his experienced associates. 


new financial resources 
placed at the disposal of the mo- 


tion picture end of the business 


enables the completion within 
the year of plans which are re- 
ahead of the 


garded as years 


achievements thus far recorded 
in this field. 
The 


face the market with the most ex- 


new company will now 
tensive line of motion picture ap- 
paratus ever offered the trade by 
one organization. It will include 
the whole range of motion pic- 
ture machinery from the least ex- 
pensive movie camera retailing at 
$39.50 to the highest priced com- 
bination talking movie outfits for 
home and business. 


Peace Pact Film 
A one-reel picture, known as 
The Peace Pact Picture, has been as- 
sembled by the Motion Picture 
Distributors of 


Producers and 


America for use by organiza- 
tions interested in studying the 
cause and prevention of war. The 
picture opens with a few scenes 
taken ten years ago during the 
war, but is devoted largely to the 
signing of the Peace Pact in Paris 
several months ago. It will be 
made available to organizations 
wishing it and requests will be 
taken care of in the order ina 
which they are received. 


Pathe to Produce Seven 
Grand Operas on Film 


NNOUNCEMENT __ has 
made by Pathe that seven grand 


been 


operas will be produced on the new 
season's schedule, including Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Faust, Martha, 
Tales of Hoffman, Carmen and Aida. 

In selecting these operas for pro- 


duction as musical features, or “Film 
Operas’, it is felt that at last grand 
opera is made possible for the masses 
through the introduction of sound on 
film. While the radio and the phono- 
graph have blazed the trail by carry- 
selections 


ing to almost every home 


from these great operas, hitherto it 
has been impossible to bring them to 
music lovers outside the largest cities 
Now the story, the music both orches- 
tral and vocal, and the personalities 
of the singers enacting the famous 
roles, will all be put within the reach 
of everyone. It is not too much to 
say that this announcement opens up 
cultural 


vast entertainment and pos- 


sibilities such as have never before 
been contemplated in the history of 
music. 

These ‘Film Operas’ will be pro- 
duced under the supervision of Josiah 
General of Music 


Zuro as Director 


for Pathe. Mr. Zuro has already be- 
gun the preliminary work upon the 
first. The casts will be chosen from 


the best available operatic singers. 


Strip Film on Forestry 
Mr. R. B. Miller, Chief For 
State of Depart 


Conservation, has pre 


ester, Illinois 
ment of 
pared a forestry film slide made 
up of 89 pictures, called “Illinois 
almost 


Forestry’, representing 


ten years’ work in Illinois and 
twenty in the forestry profession 
as a teacher and state forester. 
The film slide is broken up into 
eleven parts by sub-titles and in 
cludes a discussion of the Forest 


Regions of the United States, the 


National Forests, Forest Fires, 
Krosion, Grazing, and_ Illinois 
Trees and Timber Types. It al 


so treats in a pictorial way the 
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School Films | «** 


10% HAVE TO REPEAT 


Help Eliminate Cost of Repeaters in School 




















In school and church, the pro- 
jector most often used is a De- 
Vry. Light in weight, complete- 
ly self-contained, easy to carry 
and simple to operate. The 
famous DeVry Type “E”’ is the 
favorite projector the world 
over. No previous experience is 
necessary for operation. The 
DeVry threads in a moment and 
ho'ds 1,000 ft. of standard 35 
mm. film. It projects a full 
size pic‘ure as clear and sharp 
as those you see in the theatre. 





by IS estimated that one out 
of every ten school children 
does not pass into the next 
grade. This represents a tre- 
mendous yearly cost to schools. 


Much of this repeater cost 
could be saved. Large num- 
bers of children who fail are 
merely slow to grasp oral or 
text instruction. With DeVry 
School Films, school motion 
pictures properly planned by 
educators, these same pupils 
marks can be raised 24%. Ex- 
periments sanctioned by the 
National Education Associa- 
tion bear out this truth on edu- 
cational film values. 


Children acquire facts easily 
with DeVry School Films when 
similar text book instruction 


flammable stock. Available at 
purchase or on reasonable ren- 
tal basis. Send coupon for fur- 
ther information and sample 
lesson guide. Mention course. 


Eight Complete Courses 
Now Available 


F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 
Nature Study—18 Lessons......... 
; By Dr. C. “Clyde ‘Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 
American Statesmen—6 LessonB..................0000.00 
By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship—12 Lessons .....By C. A. Stebbins 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography—9 Lessons. 
By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance—9 Lessons : 
By Fred Cc. ‘Smith 
Harvard University 
General Science—9 Lessons 4 re 
a SM. (FS Ss By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health and ee ~S LMMBOWG V0isiss estkneiaes 
By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
Director American Association of Medical 
Progress 
Electricity—12 Lessons ..... ........ccss«+s 
By Joe W. Coffman 


DeVry. School Films, Inc. / 


(Formerly Neighborhood Motion Pic- 4 Rs 
ture Service, School Division) ha 


. . bh 

alone is unfruitful. These films ee a 7 
are of peculiar benefit to back- :, 4S 

, : * 1111 Center St., Chicago hy 
ward children. Dull intellects Dept. 4ES .° 
‘ iek rere ‘ yu 
are quic kened, powe rs_ of at- viii heaieas é 
tention and understanding are nearest office) ¢ 


increased. 


DeVry School Films, pre- 
pared by educators, are defi- 


we 
MAIL THIS / 3 f. 
COUPON / »s 


- . - 

(The New DeVry 16 mm. Pro- nitely correlated with courses Ps ¢ 

jector a marvel of compact sim- - . . 

ae i te enniee aan tas of study. Lesson guides ac- taal 

fewer working parts than any company all films. These en- * 

other projector of equal quality. -} : = nae if - y 

Many schools are now using one able any teac her to make effec- ¢d ef a 

or more of these new DeVr: 1t7 "aca ; 4 ms » 17 = i Fe 

ggg = le oy Bigg: Php te tiv e presentation. Films are in er » ‘se 

work. Price only $95.00. 35 or 16 mm. widths, non-in- - , >> 
# ae a) &. o> 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STANDARD MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PORTABLE PROJECTORS 
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decay of timber and how it may 
be prevented, shows views of the 
various important wood-using 1n- 
dustries of the State, and closes 
with some well selected beauty 
spots from Illinois, taken from 
his best negatives. 

Mr. Miller has spared neither 
time nor effort in preparing this 
film slide which is explained by 
a printed syllabus of 19 pages. it 
is conveniently divided into parts 
so that the teacher can start at 
any point, although the whole, 
which gives very complete infor- 
mation on this subject, is adapte¢ 
for a full hour’s instruction. 

The author’s intention in pre- 
paring this film was to spread the 
knowledge of forestry throughout 
the state, reaching many schools 


which he could not visit person- 








A DIGNIFIED PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE in A SOCIALLY 
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ally and to give a clear, authentic 
presentation of the subject. He 
has not been afraid to try his own 
medicine—that is, he has used the 
film with a suitable outfit himself 
and some of his publicity people 
are also using it with good suc- 
Full details can be secured 
from Mr. Miller at 


Illinois. 


cess. 
directly 


Springfield, 


A Canadian-Made 


Harvester “Movie” 


Dominion Builders, 
pleted and ready for distribution 
by the Harvester 


Company, 


now cCo?t- 
International 
is a three-reel produc- 
adjacent 
It is dis- 


Harvester 


tion, filmed on two large 
farms in Saskatchewan. 
tinctive from other 
films in that a scenario and a 
number of characters were used 
to make a more vivid contrast 
between the two main features 


of the film, namely, horse farm- 
ing and power farming. 
both the 


tractor 


As the scenario runs, 
horse farmer and_ the 
farmer are classed as suc- 


cessful farmers, but as the spec- 
tator follows the details of the 
story on the screen, comparing 
the time, labor, and other cost 
and convenience elements in 


doing similar work under the 
two methods, he is time and 
with the fact 


that the horse farmer pays a great 


iain impressed 


deal more for success in the extra 
time, physical labor, and incon- 
venience involved under his sys- 
tem than does the more efficient 
tractor farmer under the modern 
power system. 
The picture presents the ad- 
vantages of power farming in a 
novel and convincing way. 

The film is obtainable from the 
International Harvester Com- 


pany, 606 S. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


The Educational Screen 


New Film Tells Story of 
Gasoline Motor 


The Story Oo} a Gasoline Motor, a 


new educational motion picture 


film produced under the direction 
of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, 
in cooperation with a large indus- 
trial concern, has been announced. 
his three-reel film depicts all 


processes involved in the con- 
struction and operation of a gaso- 
line motor. 

[In preparing this film many 
tvpes of automobile engines were 
cut apart, so that every action of 
the working parts of the engine 
could be shown graphically, and 
were 
might 


forging 


numerous large foundries 


visited in order that views 


] 


he shown of the actual 


of the engine parts. 


This picture should not only 


prove of value to the automobile 


mechanic, but it has been made in 
such a manner as to be readily 
understood by the layman and 
the student. 

The film may be obtained from 
the Pittsburgh 
tion of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. No charge is made for 


the use of the film except that the 


Experiment Sta 


‘rower pays transportation 


A six-reel film, The Romance of 
Sleepy Valley, has recently been re- 
leased by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, to carry the message 
of up-to-date methods and equip- 
ment to every farm community. It 
may be borrowed by rural organi- 
zations and county agents for the 
term of a month, upon payment of 
a C. O. D. charge of $6.00 to cover 
handling and shipping costs. 

The Bureau is also producing a 
of especial 


two-reel sewing film, 


interest to farm women. 











